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Rosie The Magic Of | 
Home-Baked Cakes 


In some homes, those wonderfully light, delicious, aromatic, 
home-baked cakes have simply become a memory. 

The uncertainty, trouble, and the expense of an unsuccessful 
baking are the bugaboos that have stood in the way of trium- 
phant bake-day success and the ultimate delight of the family. 


Do away with Bake-day disappointments 


Join the ranks of the thousands of thoughtful women, who, real- 
izing that the leavening agent had more to do with their success 
than any other one item, depend upon Calumet Baking Powder 
to raise their cakes to perfect lightness. 


CALUMET 


—the World’s Greatest Baking Powder 


through its purity, dependability and economy, has eliminated 
experiments from baking. 

The quality never varies. Every can comes to you thoroughly 
tested and analyzed. The last spoonful is as good as the first. 
Three of the world’s largest and most modern baking powder 
factories are continually kept busy to supply 
the demand for Calumet. 

A sales volume of over 2%4 times as much as 
any other brand proves the American house- 
wives’ choice. 

If you have been trusting to luck on bake 
day—stop it! Use Calumet Baking Powder 
and serve your family with cakes that you 
will be justly proud of. 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


4100 FILLMORE STREET 
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| “CHATS ON ———- a 
| PERIOD STYLES ~ 
| IN FURNITURE—" |} #0 
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; | Je. AED, FH, Os 
is the title of a series GPO i GSS 
of booklets to be is- | pe | 
sued by the Ameri- | T ATS ON «= % 





can Wood Working | 
Machinery Com- | 
pany for the benefit ' 
of teachers of cabi- | 
net making in the 
schools. 


The first issue is out and 


| La ri 

Ogle IN FURNITURE 
| 

| 

pertains to Chippendale. 


ME, 
erintt 


The others will follow in 
turn and will be announced 
later as they are issued. 

Teachers of woodwork- 
ing will find this series of L 
great interest to their pupils 


and valuable in their class 
work. 


The first issue “Chippendale” is limited to 6000 copies. Teachers 

desiring copies for themselves and their pupils should send their 

a request in early. 
| 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Educational Department - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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WEBER BULLETIN FOR BUYERS 


Number | San Francisco, California June 1, 1924 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, distributors of school supplies and 
equipment, cover every “Nook and Corner” of California, Arizona 
and Nevada. The Company takes a special pride in its policy of 
“Everything for the Schools.” ‘The Weber “Complete Service” for 
1924-25 will mean taking orders for quick delivery on practically 
every item of supplies or equipment for any school building from 
the “Little Red Schoolhouse” in the mountain districts to the High 
School, Teachers’ College or University. 


“Quality and Service” is the keynote of the Weber organization. 
In developing the policy of “Everything for the Schools,” the Com- 
pany handles those lines that represent the best. The index given 
below shows manufacturers of school supplies and equipment, with 
space in this issue of the “Sierra Educational News” and whose lines 
are handled by C. F. WEBER & COMPANY. School officials are urged 
to study the index and then study the advertisements. Each manu- 
facturer represents “Quality Supplies or Equipment” on his special 
line. 


Every school official in California, Arizona and Nevada will at 
once see the advantage of going over this index, of studying the 
advertisements referred to and of at once making out “One Order 
at One Time” for all needs for the coming school year. These orders 
sent to C. F. WEBER & COMPANY will receive prompt attention. 


THE INDEX Page in 
this issue 
1. Acme Chair Company—Portable and Folding Chairs. / ....449 
2. The Acme Shear Co.—Shears and Scissors.............. 417 
3. American Art Clay Company—* Pewencainit Modeling Chak: glisccaken 419 
4. The American Crayon Company—“Old Faithful” Crayons, “Hygiea” 
Dustless Crayons, Prang Water Colors, Prang “Crayonex”........ 426, 431 
5. American Seating Company — American Tubular Steel Combination 
and Adjustable Desks and Auditorium Seating...........00000000000000..... 374, 375 
6. Amnin:-@ Uni--—FOO6 onic cae a en cs. aes 
7. Athey Company—Perennial Window NOI invita nvcapisaneicinarech capmaialaiel 433 
8. Automatic File and Index Company—Automatic Risindinn Files and 
Barney URE Eins cas at eo ins eects skagen 448 
9. Automatic Pencil Sharpener Cisieeny — “Apeod Automatic Pencil 
SST POMOEG «ns wig sinisavuksiitesnieccelgteinselh aaiiad an BM iad isi ashe waip is ics ghuca teal 442 
10. Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co.—Gymnasium Equipment.................. 459 
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WEBER BULLETIN FOR BUYERS 

THE INDEX (Continued) Page in 
this issue 
11. Circle A Products Corporation—Portable Bleachers.........00000.............. 452 
12. Commercial Paste Co.—“Gluey” Paste..... . a ee 
13. Continental Scale Works—School Scales... af en see ale eect 428 
14. Crocker Chair Company—School Chairs... hore ih ....450 
15. Cutler Desk Co.—Office and Teachers’ Deeb: igi link as ti 436 
16. Luther O. Draper Shade Co.—Adjustable Windew haiee. .....460 
17. Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.—Esterbrook Pens... at ...427 
18. The Everwear Manufacturing Co.—Playground Kenesenes ee) 
19. Eberhard Faber—Pencils, Penholders and Erasers............... sicsleal 
20. W. A. Fowler Paper Co.—Paper for School Use..... ea ae 
21. Gunn Furniture Company—‘“Lino” Desks and Tables. 379 
22. Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co.—Pneumatic Inkwells. 460 
23. Leopold Desk Company—Office Desks............................ 454 
24. James Lynn Company—The “Little Giant” Blackboard Eraser Chainer. 376 
25. National Crayon Company—National Dustless Crayon... 460 
26. Natural Slate Blackboard Co.—Pyramid Natural Slate Thdbensds ...452 
27. A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Maps and Charts................ 440 

28. Pan-American Band Instrument and Case Company—Band abit 
and Cases ................ .... 455 

29. Seneca Falls Rule otal Block Co. wilted ‘Tales. Desk Nehiie: ‘Tied 
I bates scgthnccertinne me 3873 
30. The Sessions Clock Co.—Clocks.. 443 

31. E. H. Sheldon & poe IE Tables and Vocational School 
PCT ites Slgeniieians ....458 

32. Smith System Heating Ciw-Vedtiiatins ‘heen Shinbies Chemical 
Toilets, Bubbler Drinking Fountains.......... . 444 
33. The Standard Mfg. Co.—Spiceland Folding Chairs. 378 
34. Tell City Desk Co.—Office and Teachers’ Desks... 458 
35. Victor Animatograph Co.—Daylight Screen biel Stereantioon AAT 
36. A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co.—Book Covers.. : 437 
37. The Wayne Works—School Coaches... saat ....432 
38. Weber Costello Co.—Hyloplate testbeds ond Costello Erasers. 439 
Your problems are ours. Do not hesitate to write to us at any time 
with any question on the school supply and equipment line. Send 
in your orders at once, remembering that “One Order at One Time” 
will fill your needs for the coming year. Whenever you are in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, call at our headquarters. Desk, telephone, 
rest room are at your service. Bring your supply and equipment 

problems with you. We’ll always be glad to talk matters over. 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Reno, Nevada a pkg ey St. Phoenix, Arizona 
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WEBER BULLETIN FOR BUYERS 


Number | San Francisco, California June 1, 1924 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, distributors of school supplies and 
equipment, cover every “Nook and Corner” of California, Arizona 
and Nevada. The Company takes a special pride in its policy of 
“Everything for the Schools.” ‘The Weber “Complete Service” for 
1924-25 will mean taking orders for quick delivery on practically 
every item of supplies or equipment for any school building from 
the “Little Red Schoolhouse” in the mountain districts to the High 
School, Teachers’ College or University. 


“Quality and Service” is the keynote of the Weber organization. 
In developing the policy of “Everything for the Schools,” the Com- 
pany handles those lines that represent the best. The index given 
below shows manufacturers of school supplies and equipment, with 
space in this issue of the “Sierra Educational News” and whose lines 
are handled by C. F. WEBER & COMPANY. School officials are urged 
to study the index and then study the advertisements. Each manu- 
facturer represents “Quality Supplies or Equipment” on his special 
line. 


Every school official in California, Arizona and Nevada will at 
once see the advantage of going over this index, of studying the 
advertisements referred to and of at once making out “One Order 
at One Time” for all needs for the coming school year. These orders 
sent to C. F. WEBER & COMPANY will receive prompt attention. 


THE INDEX Page in 
this issue 
1. Acme Chair Company—Portable and Folding Chairs. sige a 
2. The Acme Shear Co.—Shears and Scissors .. oe a 417 
3. American Art Clay Qupensia “tinea Melting Chey. ibn 419 
4. The American Crayon Company—‘“Old Faithful” Crayons, “Hygiea” 
Dustless Crayons, Prang Water Colors, Prang “Crayonex”........ 426, 431 
5. American Seating Company — American Tubular Steel Combination 
and Adjustable Desks and Auditorium Seating............................374, 375 
G.  - amimain ssi c  ca eas ha hcectc 451 
7. Athey Company—Perennial Window Shades ....................22.0....2000...ceecceseees 433 
8. Automatic File and Index Company—Automatic Sestndicn Files and 
Aran UCR y Om isis aw aioe ie aie ie ip a Acinic ciaiaanenaal 448 
9. Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company — “‘Apsco” Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners ............ PeshiaiidGvenenelaee 
10. Chicago Gymnasium Reainesé Co. Sip aeiaiaiitia ‘icalpiaient Pessoa 459 
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THE INDEX (Continued) a 
11. Cirele A Products Corporation—Portable Bleachers... ede cd 
12. Commercial Paste Co.—‘Gluey” Paste...... pas. iviistsce 
13. Continental Scale Works—School Scales... 0... ....428 
14. Crocker Chair Company—School Chairs............. ...450 
15. Cutler Desk Co.—Office and Teachers’ Desks... aoeeee 496 
16. Luther O. Draper Shade Co.—Adjustable Window Sadia: .....460 
17. Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.—Esterbrook Pens... aS 427 
18. The Everwear Manufacturing Co.—Playground Kiiabitee — 
19. Eberhard Faber—Pencils, Penholders and Erasers............ 312 
20. W. A. Fowler Paper Co.—Paper for School Use......... ros a 
21. Gunn Furniture Company—‘“Lino” Desks and Tables. 149 
22. Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co.—Pneumatic Inkwells. 460 
23. Leopold Desk Company—Office Desks........................... ...454 
24. James Lynn Company—The “Little Giant” Bintidicacd Eraser Cleaner. 376 
25. National Crayon Company—National Dustless Crayon... 460 
26. Natural Slate Blackboard Co.—Pyramid Natural Slate Masdibenste:. ...452 
27. A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Maps and Charts.................. 440 

28. Pan-American Band Instrument and Case Cast Band Yeatremnente 
SU TID ince oss... 5 455 

29. Seneca Falls Rule and Block Co. itheteea ‘ere, Desk Balers, Yard 
NUN Thtnicindctbpircscassans be 3713 
30. The Sessions Clock Co. os Miniti. 443 

31. E. H. Sheldon & Company—-Laboratory Tables and Vocational School 
MN Sikh citi cis kesh decnckepets tak boletedos. ....458 

32. Smith System Heating Cor—-Vetilatina ‘Seon Sheubinee: Chemical 
Toilets, Bubbler Drinking Fountains.............. 444 
33. The Standard Mfg. Co.—Spiceland Folding Chairs. 378 
34. Tell City Desk Co.—Office and Teachers’ Desks... 458 
35. Victor Animatograph Co.—Daylight Screen and Stereopticon AAT 
36. A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co.—Book Covers.. A437 
37. The Wayne Works—School Coaches............. ....432 


38. Weber Costello Co.—Hyloplate Btneidboaidis ‘ide Costello Erasers. 439 


Your problems are ours. Do not hesitate to write to us at any time 
with any question on the school supply and equipment line. Send 
in your orders at once, remembering that “One Order at One Time” 
will fill your needs for the coming year. Whenever you are in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, call at our headquarters. Desk, telephone, 
rest room are at your service. Bring your supply and equipment 
problems with you. We’ll always be glad to talk matters over. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Reno, Nevada 222 So. Los Angeles St. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Phoenix, Arizona 
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When You Were In School! 


What pencils did you use when you 
were studying? 


ot ee Ps 


Do you remember the name “Eberhard 
Faber” upon them? 


Schools all over the country use Eber- 
hard Faber pencils, penholders, and 
erasers. Children like them. School 
Superintendents recommend them. The 
quality is just what you would expect 
from the oldest pencil factory in 
America. 

These items are especially popular for 
school use: 

Fine Writing Pencil No. 293. 
Commerce Pencil No. 395. 
Triumph Penholder No. 1331. 


Rouge Eraser No. 812. 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL CATALOG AND SAMPLES. 


(Please use official letterhead) 


Yhe Oldest Pencil Factory in America 
NEW <?~vork 
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Seneca Rulers are Reliable 


In making SENECA RULERS we endeavor to apply in a 
practical way the slogan of the National School Supply Associa- 
tion—Service to the school children of America. SENECA 
RULERS are reliable because made of carefully selected hard 
mi ately scaled—are furnished in the standard 
styles best suited to the various school grades and are available 
when needed. 





wholesale stationers on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere. 


SENECA FALLS RULE & BLOCK CO., INC. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
A. L. JONES, 55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Distributed by the leading school supply houses and 








Yosemite National Park 
(OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND) 


California’s picturesque and incomparable wonder- 
land—including in its splendors massive cliffs—the 
Big Trees and five world famed waterfalls. 


Easily Accessible 
Comfortable Accommodations 


$13.50 


From Merced to Yosemite and Return 


Including —_ Stage Transportation between 
1 Portal and Yosemite 


Excursion Tickets to Vestsitte via the Yosemite Valley Railroad are on sale 
at all Southern Pacific and Santa Fe ticket offices. 


Hotel and Camp Reservations, Address 
W. L. WHITE 


| General Manager, Merced, Cal. 
| YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


@ 


j 
| For Further Particulars, Rates, Itineraries, 
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The Faétory is in Michigan 


but the Service is Local as you : 


—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently —place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 

Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 

And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating Company 
General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
C. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


Distributors for California, Nevada and Arizona. 
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Equip with “AMERICAN” Desks 






True, the fact that American Schools have 
bought more than 1,000,000 of our Tubular 
Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate reason 
why our desk should be selected by you. 


| But such popularity means to the man who does buy it 
| that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the scru- 
tiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out AMERICAN craftsmen have 
been building desks in anticipation of the greatly 
accelerated demand that seems inevitable through the 
summer and fall. The result is that our distributors’ 
warehouses throughout the country are stocked with 
| school merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no necessity 
to sacrifice care and quality to the rush of a ruthless 
production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distributing organiza- 
tions are ready to supply your needs on time — quickly 
but UNHURRIED. 





serve a particular purpose particularly well — each fully guaranteed. 
Catalogue A-155 sent on request. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


C. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Distributors for California, Nevada and Arizona. 


| Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium —each designed to 


: The factory is in Michigan — 
but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 
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Your 1924 Vacation 


The 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Presents the through service of the 
PACIFIC LIMITED THE OLYMPIAN 


San Francisco to Chicago Seattle to Chicago 
68 hours schedule. 70 hour schedule. 
Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars 649 miles electrified over the moun- 
and Dining Car. tains with open observation. 


Summer Rates Begin May 22nd 


Communicate with us before selecting route 
Cc. H. MILES, G. A. P. D. 


999 Monadnock Building San Francisco, Calif. 

















THE LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 
Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to any 
and all electric currents. It is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient socket. Is complete and ready for 
use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton 
box. Guaranteed against any and all mechani- 
cal defects and to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire stisfaction or money refunded. We 
are sure you will agree with us that every Suc- 
cessful and Modern School will not be without 
this little Aristocrat. 





Price West of the Rockies, $37.50 


MANUFACTURED BY JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept. S. E. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
Distributor—C. F. WEBER AND CO., 601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Lang UAG e-The raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Grammar-atstract methods of teach- 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-tne principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation—<coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-the mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Draw ing —Freehand and ‘Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puitups, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 
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STANDARD 


Since 1898 


Proven by Test 
the 
SIMPLEST, 
STRONGEST 
and 
Most Convenient 
Folding Chairs 
and 
Assembly Seats — 


SPICELAND FOLDING CHAIRS are mechani- 

eally correct, and properly designed, tested with 

a living weight of 1033 pounds from a stock 

chair of only 744 pounds. First grade hard 

maple stock throughout construction, all joints 
being dowled and glued. 


SOLD ON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE | 
STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 





Cambridge City, Indiana 


Distributors 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Branches 
222 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 
Phoeniz, Arizona 








Reno, Nevada 
No. 23 


— 
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The Greatest Improvement 
in Modern Office Furniture 


GunNN LIN G bEsSKs 


Patented 224 With Inlaid Lino Tops “032? 
Excel in Service, Beauty and Real Desk 
Comfort--LINO provides the Ideal writ- 


ing Surface 


Ink or Stains Are 
Not Absorbed 


Lino is a specialy prepared 
fabric, scientifically treated, so 
that ink and stains can easily 
be removed with a damp cloth. 
Lino has life-time wearing qual- 
ities, yet feels like kid to the 
touch. The surface retains its 
distinctive, new appearance and 
is not easily marred. No Ne- 
cessity for Glass or Desk Pads. 


Glare! Eyestrain! Eliminate It! 
The soft shade of Lino is restful to the eyes. The quiet color prevents irritating 
light reflections common to any polished surface. 


Fatigue is Expensive! Physical Comfort Pays! 
Gunn Desks with Patented Lino Tops afford rest to the nervous system. This 


assures physical comfort, which stands for better health and a better and more 
accurate day's work. 


*‘It isn’t a Lino unless it’s a Gunn’’ 





Exclusively Manufactured by THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Distributor C. F. WEBER & CO. 


RENO, NEVADA—601-609 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO—PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Safe—Economical—Reliable | 


The New Reo 6-Cylinder School Coach 





Consult Our Body Engineering Department for Designs 
to Suit Your Requirements 


SAFETY—Is provided in this thoroughly tested Reo product 
through the adoption of a powerful six-cylinder motor, flexible 
and with remarkably quick pickup; very low center of gravity, 
with easy entrance and exit; well built body and strongly braced 
frame. 

ECONOM Y—Comparatively low first cost; over-size wearing parts 
and minimum weight consistent with strength, reducing up- 
keep to an extremely low figure; high gasoline and oil mileage; 
good tire mileage. 

RELIABILITY—Reo engineers have incorporated in this new 
coach the results of tests over a period of many years in over- 
size dimensions of parts and the use of special alloy steels to 
provide— 


day-in and day-out service, without interruption, so necessary 
for school transportation. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


of California, Inc. 





Los Angeles San Francisco 
1200 S. Hope Street Van Ness at Geary 
Oakland Sacramento Stockton Phoenix Hollywood Santa Monica 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 
cessful school savings system in your own The best we can buy are found listed in 
schoolroom. <A package containing directions our “Help-U Catalog” of Plays, Drills, 
and supplies for a room, sufficient for from 1 Songs, Recitations, Minstrel Material and 
to 2 years, now on sale. Special Day Programs. F 
Order today or write for free booklet. “The House That Helps’ 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System The Eldridge Entertainment House 
Lynn, Mass, Franklin, O., also 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colo. 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Les Angeles 
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VO tae TI 3 BRANCH OFFICES: 
Za s ca za\e ie Lae) Portland, Ore. - - N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO Minneapolis, Minn. > Lumber Exch. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 





Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
No registration fee Correspondence invited 
J. M. HAHN 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker } Managers Phone Berkeley 811 Berkeley, California 





EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Embodies Every Safe Element of Playability 
Which Delights the Heart of a Child 


IT embodies every element 
of rugged strength and dur- 
ability which the ones who 


pay the bill can _ possibly aaa S ed oe 
expect. 





IT is a distinct addition to any beauty spot 
consecrated to the play needs of children. 


CAREFUL investigation by those concerned with 
or active in child welfare and public recreation 
is cordially invited. 


i 

IT is cheap in but one respect: i¢s ultimate cost. 
| 

Write for a copy of the Everwear, beautiful new 
52-page catalog No. 16 which illustrates and 
describes their complete, approved line of play- 
| ground apparatus, also a copy of their valuable 
i booklet, Creating the Playground. 

} 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
| Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
i Representing THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
“Everwear is in a class by itself’—The witness of a user. 
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IMPROVED 


District Clerk’s 
Record and Budget Book 


Published by 


THE JONES BOOK STORE, Inc. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








This Record and Budget Book combines in a single record 
a complete statement of your school finances and _ business 
transactions. 


It has a record of the minutes of all Board meetings. 


It gives a complete history of every warrant drawn; date, 
to whom payable, District and Superintendent’s number, amount 
of warrant, balance remaining in fund after warrant has been 
drawn, the distribution of the expenditure into its proper Bud- 
get charge as required in the ten Budget divisions. 


It systematizes and puts on an auditing basis school district 
accounting. 


Published in loose leaf form to afford any number of page 
book required. Size of sheets 11” x 17” put up in 100 sheets 
to a package. 


Sample sheets and prices quoted on request. 


Remember if the schools use it, we supply it—in furniture 
and stationery supplies. 


veal 












BOOK 


aon TRinity 4311 
426-428 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Many of the high school teachers of California have heard of the work 
undertaken by the Committee of Fifteen of the California High School Teachers’ 
Association during the school year ending June 30, 1923. The promised Report 
of the Committee will come from the press May 20, and constitutes a book of 
406 pages. The nature and scope of the Report may be gathered from the 
following 
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Some Adjustments to Varying Needs of Pupils in Junior High School Administra- 
tion—Alice Ball Struthers. 
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The Tenure of High School Teachers and Principals—George C. Jensen. 

The Status of Extra-Curriculuar Activities—Sarah M. Sturtevant. 

Articulation of School and Community—Elsie L. Elliott. 

A Preliminary Survey of Commercial Education in California Secondary Schools 
—Earl W. Barnhart. 

Helpful Suggestions on High School Problems—Merton E. Hill. 
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The Report OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 1923 will have an important 
place in the literature of secondary education. It is a California report. It 
should be made immediately available to every high school principal and teacher 
in California. Only a limited edition is being published, and copies not immedi- 
ately absorbed by the high schools, teachers and libraries of California, will be 
sold to teachers colleges and libraries outside of California. When the edition 
is sold, no more copies will be obtainable. 


A critical éxamination of the contents of this report convinces me that it 
should be placed in every high school library in California. Much of the 
material is foundational in character, and should be used as a basis for further 
study by teachers, principals, and by a future Committee. The report should 
also find place in the office of every superintendent and supervising principal 
dealing with problems of secondary education. 


The report is published by the California High School Teachers’ Association, 
and copies may be obtained by addressing Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 933 Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 


HORACE M. REBOK, President C. H. S. T. A. 
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with the voice of a great singer. A 

master of the violin will bring out such 
shades of tone and “harmony of sweet sound” 
.s to render us oblivious to aught save the per- 
fection of the notes. Round after round of 
applause we accord 
the singer, the violin- 
ist. Again and again 
are they recalled. Well 
have they earned this appreciation. Only by 
study and practice and constant labor have 
these master musicians reached this high pin- 
nacle of success. Concentrated effort and long 
hours of earnest endeavor have combined train- 
ing and talent to produce a finished musician. 


0 FTEN do we sit delighted and charmed 


A LETTER AND 
ITS LESSON 


Often also has it been forced upon us that 
our singer, or violinist, owes much to that one 
so frequently overlooked when the applause 
brings the performer back upon the stage. 
Inadequate indeed would be the impression left 
by voice or violin, without that background 
of tone and color and harmony of the accom- 
panist—giving confidence and courage — but 
always retiring and modest. We sometimes find 
ur attention wandering from the star per- 
former, that the ear may fully sense the richness 
and strength and beauty of the notes brought 
from the piano by one who, while the recipient 
of scant applause, has helped to make success 
possible for the chief performer. 


We hear much these days of the dignity and 
‘lory of the teachers’ work. The classroom 
‘cacher or the specialist is given high praise and 
well is it deserved. The school superintendent 
‘oo comes in for a fair share of commendation. 
Standing midway, in a sense, between the class 
‘teacher and the superintendent, is the school 
irincipal. His work is not spectacular. Much 
of it is routine and drudgery. Is a pupil willful 
or perverse—here is a case for the principal. 
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Is there conflict in program—the principal will 
straighten out the tangle. And if parents are 
to be pacified, teachers assisted and directed, 
or pupils offered encouragement and inspira- 
tion, it is the principal who is to assume these 
duties. 
The Letter 

There has recently come to our attention such 
a splendid example of what a strong and sympa- 
thetic principal can accomplish in the school, 
that we give it here. The incident also shows 
how appreciative of real effort parents may be. 
There is perhaps a tendency to underestimate 
the appreciation that parents frequently feel for 
teacher or principal and many times fail to ex- 
press. There is before us a letter written to a 
Los Angeles principal. It came into our pos- 
session through a friend. The latter while in 
the office of the principal, was shown the letter 
casually. He persuaded the principal to permit 
him to send it to us. In his letter to us Mr. L. 
E. Armstrong says: “The work of a school 
principal has so much of routine drudgery in 
it, and usually so little of genuine appreciation, 
that this touching letter suggested to me the 
possibility of a good editorial in the Sierra, to 
encourage faithful principals.” The 
follows: 


letter 


Christmas, 1913. 
B. W. Reed—Formerly Principal 
of Second Street School. 


My dear Mr. Reed,— 


In speaking with a public educator of 
the following incident—he said we had not 
done right in not telling you of it before. 
We explained we had always intended to 
tell you, if we ever met you. With tears 
in his eyes, he said, “Write —for any 
teacher of experience would be pleased 
and encouraged by the knowledge of it.” 

Our only son George C. Blake, aged 
nine, became a pupil under you at Second 
Street School in 1905, and continued dur- 
ing your incumbency. He started to L. A. 
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High School in ’09, when barely fourteen. 
During the following Christmas holidays 
God took him from us very gently but 
suddenly. In the short hour that he could 
talk to us, he said, “I tell you, Mother, 
B. W. Reed was the making of me.” He 
had never made us any trouble, and 
whether he thought he had been a naughty 
boy and you had been the means of his 
reformation — or was there something in 
you he admired and which he wished as 
his model for his own life we will never 
know for that hour was too short. But 
we do know that dying it was not home- 
training or Sunday School teaching of 
which he thought, but, “B. W. Reed was 
the making of me.” 

In our hearts is always a well of grati- 
tude for that force of character — that 
something in you the boy evidently ad- 
mired and wished to copy in his own life. 

George died in December, ’09, so this 
is a tardy recognition, but you have had 
our heartfelt gratitude always and ever 
shall. 

May God bless you and yours this 
Christmas, and all the years to come, and 
give you all an abundant entrance to the 
Heavenly Home. 

Most sincerely and affectionately, 
(Mrs.) Hester E. Blake 
Chas. E. Blake 
Helen E. Blake (Sister) 
2122 Judson St., Los Angeles, 


The Lesson 

We thank Mr. Armstrong for drawing this 
letter to our attention. We thank the Blakes 
— Mother, Father, Sister of George, for the 
courage and loyalty and appreciation to write 
as they have done. We thank that public edu- 
cator mentioned in the letter for the appeal 
that resulted in the writing of the letter. We 
congratulate the teaching profession, the fathers 
and mothers generally and the boys and girls 
of America, for school principals of the type of 
B. W. Reed, to make possible such messages as 
that we carry to you. There are many men 
who today, looking back upon their school 
careers, say as did George of B. W. Reed, “My 
principal was the making of me.” We are 
proud and glad of our friendship for B. W. 
Reed. Happily there are many B. W. Reeds 
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in the profession. Many men and women we 
know, who as school principals, become a: 
times, bowed with the details of the day’s work. 
To such their field of endeavor may seem color- 
less and circumscribed. They feel themselves 
in a treadmill of dull routine. They doubt the 
effects of their efforts are far reaching or last- 
ing. Let those who at times fall into the slough 
of despond take heart and hope. There are 
many fathers and mothers who are sympathetic 
and appreciative even though they may not 
have so expressed themselves. And there are 
many boys and men, both here, and with George 
on the other side of the Great Divide, who with 
him will gladly say—‘My principal was the 
making of me.” A. H.C. 


construction, along with other building 
operations, almost ceased. Since the 

close of the war, building in many localities has 
not yet caught up with the needs of the schools. 
Last September Collier’s, after making a 
national survey of the 


[ ewe the World War school house 


BUDGETING A shortage of seats in 
SCHOOL BUILDING the schools, published 
AND EQUIPMENT the facts. The follow- 
PROGRAM ing extracts from the 


survey showed the sit- 
uation at that time with conditions that stil! 
obtain in only too many cities and towns: 


“In at least 3C0 of our largest cities and 
towns there are not seats enough in the 
schools for the children who want to get in. 

In the cities which Collier’s questionnaire 
has found out, more than half a million 
children this year will fail to get their 
“equal chance” at an American education. 

Probably at least a million American 
children will have to go on part time, share 
a desk with some other child, and waste 
half of a precious year getting half 
schooling.” 

Hundreds of cities and towns last Septembe: 
had and now have a seat for every child. Other 
hundreds do not. However, conditions are 


gradually improving. It is an unhappy fact 


that in many reactionary communities there is 
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a tendency to look with disfavor on school bond 
issues, to permit hundreds of children to attend 
school on half time, to be content with old 
unsanitary school buildings and equipment. Not- 
withstanding this attitude in some cities and 
towns, the post-war school building programs 
are, in the main, going steadily forward with a 
steady reduction in the seating shortage. 
A Constructive Suggestion 

One of the constructive suggestions made in 
Collier’s survey was that each city and town 
should have a definite school building program. 
As pointed out, “It is just as possible to antici- 
pate school needs upon the part of the city as it 
is for the telephone company, by the laying of 
conduits and the buying of sites for exchanges, 
to anticipate the needs of the community for 
the service which they have to offer.” Any 
building program should not only anticipate the 
needs of the future, but should take into ac- 
count the replacement both of old school build- 
ings and of worn-out and antiquated equipment 
and apparatus, 

In all cases there should be a proper relation 
between the cost of any school building and 
the cost of the equipment and for improving the 
grounds and for other items of expense. A 
budget should be made out before the school 
bond issue is called with provision made for 
each item whether for the site, the building, the 
architect’s commission, the equipment, ground 
improvement, etc. When such budgets are made 
and lived up to, the school building will be 
complete and completely equipped with no awk- 
ward problems facing school officials as is only 
(oo common now the country over. 

Why a Budget? 

The writer for some twenty years, as a city 
superintendent of schools, was called upon to 
deal with school building programs and with the 
uncertain attitudes of even excellent school 
boards and architects. In most cases the archi- 
tect thinks only in terms of the cost of the build- 
ing. He is not so much concerned with the cost 
of equipment, of ground improvement and of 
other necessary items. As the building comes 
urst, the architect in only too many cases ab- 


sorbs too great a proportion of the bond issue. 
A budget is the only solution. Before bonds 
are submitted, the school officials should con- 
sider the needs of the community and the 
development of the course of study. 

Of course the budget should include modern 
desks for pupils and teachers with all items of 
equipment for each room. Perhaps a program 
clock is desired or a telephone system or other 
features now a part of many up-to-date school 
buildings. All items should be considered and 
estimate of cost made out. Is the building to be 
provided with rooms and equipment for manual 
training, domestic science, printing or other 
lines of vocational work? Is there to be an 
auditorium? Is there to be a gymnasium or a 
playground? Is visual instruction to be pro- 
vided for? If so, provision should not only 
be made for special rooms and shops but also 
for proper equipment. If the school officials 
are not informed as to the cost of any such 
equipment, then manufacturers or distributors 
who are specialists on each line should be con- 
sulted to secure an estimate of the cost. Many 
such manufacturers and distributors maintain 
special service departments always ready to sub- 
mit suggestions and estimates based on experi- 
ence. With estimates in hand, the school build- 
ing and equipment budget should be made out 
and should be lived up to, to the end that the 
children may have not only a well-planned 
school building but one fully equipped. And 
besides all this the taxpayers are entitled to 
know through a school building and equipment 
budget, just what they are voting for. 


Increased Enroliment 

Certainly the American people are, in most 
cases, when the facts are properly presented, 
willing to meet the cost for the schools. Educa- 
tion, while not the most expensive, is by far 
the most important business of the Nation. The 
school enrollment is increasing not only because 
of the increase in population but because more 
children are in school for more years. The 
last Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion, Association makes this significant state- 
ment: “School attendance increased three times 
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as fast as general population between 1913 and 
1923.” The great increase in many communi- 
ties is in the high schools and the upper elemen- 
tary grades. And all these children should 
have seats in modern well-equipped school 
buildings. And along with this it must be 
remembered that school buildings and equip- 
ment, along with other material things, do wear 
out and do become obsolete. 

Notwithstanding the seating shortage in many 
communities, wonderful progress is being made 
with school building programs. One has but 
to look at such cities as Sacramento, just com- 
pleting a $5,000,000 school building program; 
at San Francisco carrying forward a $12,000,- 
000 program; at Los Angeles about to launch 
a building program of something like $34,000,- 
000; of New York with a $35,000,000 program, 
to realize that seating shortage will finally be, 
in most cases, a thing of the past. 

The desirability of emphasizing in a definite 
way the need for a school building and equip- 
ment program in every city, town and school 
district, seems a real reason for this special 
issue. It is hoped that the articles, notes and 
advertisements may be helpful to school officials. 
Surely any school official will secure through a 
study of the advertisements in this issue, real 
help, in selecting the highest types of the many 
lines represented. Certainly the advertising 
columns show practically every type of school 
supplies and school equipment needed for a 


modern school building. J. A.B. 


ITH the appointment of Judge Curtis 
W>. Wilbur as Secretary of the Navy, 
California has the distinction of filling 
two portfolios in the President’s Cabinet. Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, before becoming Secretary of 


Commerce, had made an enviable record, both 

as engineer and as U. S. 
NEW SECRETARY Food Administrator during 
OF THE NAVY the World War. Judge 

Wilbur has served with 
distinction as Chief Justice of the California 
State Supreme Court. His early training at 


the Naval Academy, Annapolis, and his subse- 
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quent legal and judicial experience, admirably 
qualifies him for the important post at 
Washington. 

But above all, we have in Secretary Wilbur 
a man in whom the people will place absolute 
confidence. Never was there a time in the 
history of our country when there was greater 
need for honesty in Government. Uncertainty 
is in the air. There is doubt and distrust every- 
where. The success of Democracy in Govern- 
ment lies in the acknowledged confidence on 
the part of the people in those chosen to serve 
them. Those public servants who abuse this 
confidence, who rob the Government, who pil- 
lage and profit in their own selfish interest are 
unsafe citizens and unfit public officials. 

Judge Wilbur, with his well known integrity, 
will help to restore confidence at Washington. 
The oil scandal has brought out clearly that 
one’s political afhliations has nothing to do with 
his ability or honesty. The products of the soil 
belong to all of us, not a few merely. And 
these products belong not simply to those who 
are here today, but to the men and women of 
the next generation and of the generations to 
come. Oil and gas and water power and coal 
and forest tree and mineral wealth may not be 
exploited for the benefit of the few who care 
only for today and themselves. These things 
are to be used wisely in the present and are to 
be held in trust for those who are to receive 
the heritage that is passed on to them. 

It is in the public school where must be 
taught those lessons of patriotism and civic 
honesty and simple justice and conservation 
and thrift that shall make the real America. 
A letter recently received from Secretary Wilbur 
in reply to our congratulations, gives ample 
proof of his high conception of Government 
and his determination to do his part in making 


a better America. A. H.C. 





Those who are to change their address 
during the summer should notify the 
Sierra Educational News at once. Other- 
wise they may not receive the September 
and following issues of the magazine. 
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AN FRANCISCO.—The estimated enroll- 

ment in the public schools of this city for 
1924-25 is 79,000. The program of school con- 
struction has fully anticipated this increase. 
At a special election held on November 21, 
1922, the electors of the city and county author- 
ized the issuance of school bonds to the par 
value of $12,000,000. Of this issue $5,000,000 
were sold during April, 1924, and a premium of 
$196,000 secured. Money spent during the year 
for school apparatus, equipment and supplies 
aggregates about $330,000. 

R. H. WEBSTER, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 


OUSTON, TEXAS.— The estimated in- 

crease in the enrollment in our schools 
for 1924-25 is 2000 pupils. Our building pro- 
gram to provide for this increase contem- 
plates a bond issue of at least $1,500,000. Our 
annual expenditure for school apparatus, equip- 
ment and supplies is about $30,000. 

R. B. COUSINS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


GDEN, UTAH.—Our increase in school en- 
O rollment is about 1000 per year. We plan 
to provide for this increase by erecting one 
new school building yearly. In 1923-24 we 
erected one 12-room building at a cost of 
$65,000. During the coming school year our 
program calls for one 15-room building to cost 
bout $115,000. Expenditures for apparatus, 
equipment and supplies average about $35,000 
yearly, 

W. K. HOPKINS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ACINE, WISCONSIN.—For the present 
school year we are building the first unit 
f nine rooms of an elementary building. This 
will be known as the Theodore Roosevelt 
School. The estimated cost is in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. Our total annual enrollment 
is approximately 10,000. We spend annually 
for school apparatus, equipment and supplies 
approximately $12,000. 
F. M. LONGANECKER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS 


STORIA, OREGON.—We have a school 

building program in contemplation. This, 
however, has been worked out not primarily to 
take care of any growth, but for the purpose 
of replacing certain out-of-date buildings which 
we are still using. We hope to build two com- 
bined elementary and junior high school build- 
ings during this coming summer. It is possible, 
however, that we will be able to erect only 
units of these structures, as the required 
amount of money will not be available for com- 
plete buildings. These two buildings should 
provide approximately one thousand seatings. 
The sum now available from bond issues is 
$125,000. 

A. C. STRANGE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


AKLAND, CALIFORNIA.—The increase in 

school enrollment during 1923-24 in the 
Oakland Schools has been approximately 2700. 
The average daily attendance has exceeded 
this, but because at certain times during pre- 
vious years our average daily attendance was 
low on account of children’s epidemics, our 
estimated increase for 1923-24 is 2500. Our 
board of education and the forces supporting 
the schools are proposing a new bond issue to 
take care of this growth. The amount sug- 
gested is from seven and a half to ten million. 
We shall need approximately 800 classrooms 
to cover the growth of five years, which 
amounts to about 11,000, the 14,500 children 
housed in portables, and to relieve the over- 
crowding. We have just completed a building 
program resulting from the bond issue of 1919, 
which amounted to $4,975,000. From this we 
obtained 384 instructional rooms. Our annual 
expenditure for apparatus, equipment and sup- 
plies is approximately $342,391.55 (1922-23). 

FRED M. HUNTER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


HOENIX, ARIZONA.—Our increase in en- 
rollment in 1923-24 over 1922-23 was about 
ten per cent. We have no definite way to 
ascertain our increase for the coming year, 
but it is the general opinion of men who are 
in a position to judge, that we will have at 
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least a ten per cent growth next year. We 
are preparing to take care of this growth by 
introducing the platoon school in three of our 
largest buildings. In the meantime, when con- 
ditions in Phoenix are right, we expect to ask 
the people for a bond issue sufficient to give 
us ample room for a number of years to come. 
JOHN D. LOPER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


HEYENNE, WYOMING.—We are contem- 

plating an elementary school building 
which will take the place of an old eight-room 
building and several portables, thus adding four 
more rooms, a gymnasium and an auditorium 
to our system. All our available bond money 
will be used up before the elementary school 
mentioned above is completed. We shall be 
forced to raise our tax levy in order to provide 
a sufficient amount of money to complete the 
building. We shall spend about $8000 for 
school apparatus, equipment, and supplies used 
in instruction. Another $2500 is spent annually 
for janitor’s supplies. 

A. S. JESSUP, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ORT WAYNE, INDIANA.—We began the 

year 1923-24 with an estimated shortage 
of 2400 seats. We have gained 1200 pupils 
during the year, and estimate our gains for 
1924-25 at 1000 children. We now have under 
construction three large buildings with seatings 
for 3600 children, and are drawing plans for 
additional buildings to house 600 children. We 
hope to have all this construction finished by 
February, 1925. We have available for con- 
struction $975,000, and are contemplating no 
further bond issues for three or four years. 
Our costs for “Operation” are about $250,000 
per year; for “Maintenance” about $150,000 per 
year; for “Debt Service” $250,000 yearly, and 
for “Instruction” $900,000 annually. 

L. C. WARD, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ERKELEY, CALIFORNIA.—To meet in- 
B creased enrollment, the Board of Education 
has already projected a bond issue for early in 
August, as early as the election can be held 
after the schools open. Despite this plan, we 
shall be compelled to spend some money on 
temporary structures during the coming vaca- 
tion. The projected building program contem- 
plates two new elementary schools and large 
additions to five other elementary schools. It 
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also contemplates two or three additional units 
to the high school plant and extensive addi. 
tions to each of the four junior high schools 
We shall have to ask for a total bond issue of 
about two million dollars to carry out this pro- 
gram. The additions contemplated will provide 
for at least three thousand additional children 
There are at this time no capital funds avail. 
able for making these improvements. The 
annual income which can be applied to such 
purposes is wholly inadequate to meet the 
needs. Our various conferences with groups 
in Berkeley have been progressing and there 
is every indication of a cordial attitude on the 
part of the people in reference to the proposed 
bond issue. Of course, necessary school furni- 
ture for all these additional rooms must be 
purchased. This will involve desks, tables, 
chairs, maps, globes, and all equipment needed 
in a modern school. 
H. B. WILSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


10UX CITY, 1OWA.—Our increase in school 
S enrollment for a number-of years past has 
been between 500 and 700 a year. We have 
already made ample provision for this growth 
in our building program. This summer we are 
erecting two small additions and a ten-room 
building which combined will take care of 630. 
Besides this the contractor has already begun 
work on a second senior high school building 
to be finished for occupancy September, 1925. 
This will take care of 1000 pupils. In addition 
to these plans we have the bonds for a fourth 
junior high school building to care for 850 
students. This building also will be ready in 
September, 1925. For the two high schools we 
have available bonds already voted to the 
amount of $775,000. Our school apparatus, 
equipment and supply budget runs about 
$75,000 a year. We are paying for the two 
grade additions and one grade building out of 
a voted tax which, of course, is included in the 
year’s tax levy. 

R. L. HAMILTON, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


RIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. — Taking 

charge of the Bridegport system in May, 
1922, I found 37% of the elementary children 
improperly housed—part-time classes, base- 
ment rooms, overcrowded classes, portables. 
An aggressive building campaign has been 
carried on which will relieve 90% 


of these 
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conditions by next September. We really 
should have another half million dollars to 
clean up the elementary situation, but it is 
not in sight. In the high schools all pupils are 
on part-time. We are bringing through a 
wonderful new plant next February — eight 
aeres of ground, athletic fields, gymnasium, 
ete—which will accommodate 1650 and put 
all high school pupils on full-time. 
E. E. CARTRIGHT, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


OS ANGELES.— The problem of housing 
. and educating public school children in 
Los Angeles may be judged from the following 
figures: Three years ago the increase in aver- 
age daily attendance over that of the preced- 
ing year was 16,735; two years ago the figures 
were about the same; one year ago the num- 
bers leaped up to 23,509; and at the end of the 
seventh month of the present year the increase 
in average daily attendance over that of the 
same month of last year, was 29,299. To house 
the perplexing increase of this year only would 
require the erection of one sixteen-room build- 
ing each week of the fifty-two in the year. 
There is no reason to believe that the increase 
for the coming year will be less than those 
of the past. 

To take care of the 20,000 children still in 
half-day sessions, and of the many other thou- 
sands not comfortably housed (even tents are 
in use), and to provide for the increases of 
the immediate future, Los Angeles is being 
asked to vote school bonds on June third, to 
the amount of $34,640,000. 

At the present time there are no funds avail- 
able for building purposes, all of the previous 
bond issues having been spent or encumbered 
in an almost frantic effort to keep ahead of 
the flood of children. Out of the $17,400,000 
voted two years ago, buildings have been 


erected and equipped, and sites purchased as 
follows: 


Out of elementary school funds there have 
yeen erected 69 new large elementary build- 
ings; 41 substantial additions to old buildings; 
111 classroom bungalows and sanitary build- 
ings. 

There have been bought 32 new sites; 90 
additions to present sites. 

Out of high school funds there have been 
erected 5 new senior high schools; 3 new 
junior high schools; 21 new senior high school 
buildings on old sites; 7 new junior high school 


buildings on old sites; 9 substantial additions 
and alterations to old buildings; 5 new 
bungalows. 

There have been bought 3 new senior high 
school sites; 4 new junior high school sites; 
9 additions to old senior high school sites; 
6 additions to old junior high school sites. 

The proposed bond issue has been carefully 
budgeted, and provides for buildings and sites 
as follows: 

Out of elementary school funds 110 new 
buildings, ranging from 8 to 30 rooms; 32 
additions to old buildings, ranging from 1 to 
12 rooms (only one of these additions is a 
one-room addition); additional grounds for 124 
existing schools; 40 new sites. 


Out of high school funds 10 additional build- 
ings to the junior high schools, two-thirds of 
the cost of which is for elementary children, 
although financed out of high school funds; 9 
new junior high schools; 17 additions to senior 
high schools; 8 new senior high schools; addi- 
tional ground for 7 existing junior high 
schools; 7 new sites; additional ground for 7 
existing senior high schools; 7 new senior high 
school sites. These are required by the exces- 
sive size of the high school district (60 miles 
long and 40 miles wide), and the rapid growth 
of new centers of population. 


Within this enormous district there have 
been growing up in the last few years many 
settlements of village proportions. The cost of 
ground in starting new school plants in these 
districts is a tremendous item. The proposed 
bond issue must take care of the expenditures 
for land, for buildings, and also for equipment. 
It is also necessary that the business offices 
and the storerooms keep pace with the growth, 
which necessitates the erection of new build- 
ings for this purpose. The yearly amount 
spent for equipment varies greatly, according 
to the number of new buildings coming in dur- 
ing the year. 

For the year 1922-23, the cost for supplies 
were: For kindergarten, $11,078.65; for ele- 
mentary, $181,568.45; and for high school, 
$157,838.50. 


SUSAN M. DORSEY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ENVER.—In the fall of 1922, Denver voted 
bonds amounting to $6,150,000 for public 
school buildings. Of this sum $2,000,000 was 
to be used for elementary schools, $1,750,000 
(Continued on page 415) 
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THE TAX SITUATION 


WILLIS T. NEWTON, Los Angeles 


(NOTE: The following article by Mr. Newton 
was submitted to Mr. Heron, since it is the 
latter’s analysis of the tax situation to which 
Mr. Newton is directing attention. If any 
reader not given careful study to Mr. 
Heron’s article, Taxes—Up or Down, in our April 
issue, he is advised to do so, after a careful 
perusal of the following statement by Mr. 
Newton and Mr. Heron's reply thereto.—Ed.) 


has 


of local taxes, rates and assessments by 
A. R. Heron. The thesis of the article is 
that while tax rates have been lowered, the 
assessed valuation has been raised so that 


the “common taxpayer” has not been saved 
any taxes thereby. 


|: the News of April, 1924, is an analysis 


With the object of the series of articles by 
Mr. Heron of which this was number three, to 
prove that the governor’s program of lowering 
the corporation taxes is at the expense of the 
local taxpayer, the writer is in entire agree- 
ment and sympathy. Every effort should be 
made to expose the “con” the governor and the 
interests he represents put into e-CON-omy. 
But in so doing, care must be taken not to 
furnish ammunition for the forces of reaction 
in the cities and counties. This Mr. Heron’s 
article is likely to do. The facts as there 


stated are misleading and need _ further 
analysis. 


1. The article implies that the increase of 
$14,302,566.74 in the total county tax levies, 
(10.8% over last year) is a net increase in the 
burden of the “common taxpayer.” But it 
must be borne in mind that a considerable 
portion of the increase is due to actual physi- 
cal additions to the wealth of the state in the 
form of buildings and other improvements, and 
another considerable portion is due to the 
increment in land values incident to the rapid 
growth of our cities. What proportion is due 
to increased valuations on property whose mar- 
ket value has not risen during the year it is 
of course impossible to determine, but it is 
doubtless small. Now if the taxpayer’s prop- 
erty has increased in value, and if the incre- 
ment is unearned, it is just that his taxes 
should rise in proportion, whether he be a 
“common taxpayer” or one of the big fellows. 
And so long as we do not accept the principle 
of land value taxation, the same thing applies 
to increased value due to improvements. 


2. A large part of the increase is of course 
levied on industrial and business property 
rather than that of the “common taxpayer” 
Many of the owners of downtown business 
property are as reluctant to bear their just 
share of the tax burden as the corporations 
who pay state taxes.. And that many down 
town properties do not pay their just shar 
has been proved time and again by teachers’ 
organizations which have made investigations 
of the assessment rolls, from Jersey City and 
Chicago, to Los Angeles. It is the opposition 
of such groups which needs to be met when 
a question of salary increases or building taxes 
or bond issues is being considered. 


3. The truth of the above statements is 
borne out by the figures of tax increases pub 
lished in Mr. Heron’s table. Of the $14,302. 
566.74 net increase in the state, $10,459,115.72. 
or 73.1% is in the three counties having the 
largest cities, though these three counties have 
only 50.5% of the total levy. Los Angeles 
county alone, where the real estate boom has 
been most rampant, accounts for 59.8% of the 
increase, though its total levy for 1923 was 
only 29.7% of the total for the state. San 
Francisco, the county among the three largest, 
showing the least tendency to boom, shows the 
smallest percentage of increase, less than 5%; 
while the percentage increases in Los Angeles 
and Alameda are 24 and 12 respectively. In 
the state as a whole the increase is as stated 
10.8%. 


On the other hand, of the counties recording 
a decrease in levy, all are primarily agricul: 
tural and only one (Fresno) contains a city 
of more than 20,000. 


Of the counties showing an increase, only 
12 show a percentage increase in excess of that 
for the whole state. Half of these Los Angeles 
(24%), Riverside (17%), San Diego (17%), San 
Luis Obispo (13%), Santa Barbara (19%), and 
Ventura (21%), are all Southern California 
counties which have been growing rapidly it 
population, and which have had large increases 
in improvements and in land values as a result. 
Outside of Southern California only Calaveras 
(18%), shows an increase as much as 13%. 


The governor’s attempt to throw a larger 
proportion of the tax burden on the counties 
should be vigorously opposed. But so shoul’ 
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the efforts of local large land holders to evade 
repaying to the community a portion of their 
community-created increased land values. In 
opposing the one, let us not give aid and com- 
fort to the other enemy of progress in the 
schools. 

What the state needs, of course, is a 
thorough revision of its tax system. Unshift- 
able direct taxes should be substituted for 
indirect, and the general property tax and the 
gross earnings tax on corporations should be 
abolished. A distinction should be made be- 
tween the levy on land values and that on 
realty improvements. The tax on intangible 
personalty, which is really a confiscatory tax 
on income and is regularly evaded, should be 
superseded by a scientific income tax. For the 
state gross earnings tax should be substituted 
a progressive tax on corporate incomes. The 
inheritance tax rates should be increased and 
their proceeds employed for capital needs. A 
severance tax on oil and other mineral hold- 
ings should be added. To secure such reforms 
the California Teachers’ Association might 
well next devote its energy. 


Reply of Mr. Heron 

ae analaysis of Mr. Newton is a valuable 

one but over-estimates the danger of readers 
misunderstanding the article which he reviews. 
Surely no one should gather from the article 
that an effort was made to prove that the 
increase in county taxes was unjust. It may 
even be conceded that the increase is largely 
justified by increased property values. 


Owners of general property—‘“the common 
taxpayers”—were told that their taxes were 
reduced. Whether or not they should be re- 
duced would require investigation on its own 
merits. The fact is that such taxes were not 
reduced but were actually increased by over 
$14,000,000. 

Use of the term “common taxpayer” to dis- 
tinguish those who pay local or common taxes 
from those who pay state “in lieu” taxes is 
very general in California. Mr. Newton is 
right in endeavoring to clear up any confusion 
that may exist in the reader’s mind from 
attempting to identify the description “com- 
mon taxpayer” with the politician’s phrase 
“common people.” He points out that much 
of the county tax comes from owners of down- 
town business and industrial property. I think 
he would be safe in saying that most of it 
comes from such property. 


Considerable interest should be taken in Mr. 
Newton’s suggestion that the whole tax system 
needs revision. A number of us have convic- 
tions upon this subject. Many of us are study- 
ing it both as individuals and in groups. The 
article in the April Sierra Educational News is 
not in any sense a treatise on the justice or 
effectiveness of the present tax system. 


The writer of the attached article need 
never fear that facts can be misleading but 
it is very desirable that everyone who can 
do so should for himself analyze any statement 
of facts to get its truest significance. 

When the last analysis has been made the 
fact will remain that the common taxpayers 
in California are paying $14,300,000 more in 
county taxes this year than they did last. 


THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND AND ITS 
EQUIPMENT 
ABBIE CONDIT 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, New York City 

RE American communities meeting square- 

ly their responsibility for providing suf- 
ficent space in connection with the schools to 
make possible a constructive, citizenship- 
building, play program? 


“If we believe that it will pay to provide for 
the physical well being of boys and girls, the 
education of the American people should be 
focused upon the necessity for more space in 
connection with school buildings,’ says Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer of Columbia Univer- 
sity. “It is distressing to note that one-half 
of all the buildings covered by this inquiry 
have less than thirty-four square feet of play 
space per child.” 


Play Space Requirements 


In 1923 at the Recreation Congress of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America it was determined that the normal 
amount of play space per school child at the 
maximum development of the elementary 
school should be two hundred square feet with 
one hundred square feet as the absolute mini- 
mum. The following standards were suggested 
as the ideals toward which school and recrea- 
tion authorities should work: 


For elementary schools—The minimum total 
area should be eight acres including the land 
on which the school is located. 


For intermediate schools—The minimum 
total area should be from ten to twenty acres. 
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For high schools—The minimum total area 
for a high school site should be from twenty to 
forty acres. 


So important has the problem of school play- 
ground space become that in at least two states 
—Virginia and Pennsylvania—the State Boards 
of Education are requiring that plans for all 
buildings and grounds in communities through- 
out the state be submitted for approval, and 
the board will not approve any plans for new 
schools which do not provide for adequate play 
space. The State Board of Education of Dela- 
ware requires that for a one-room school there 
shall be not less than two acres; for a two- 
room school not less than three acres and for 
a three- or four-room school not less than four 
acres, 


Some Technical Problems in School 
Playground Layout 
Laying-out the Playground 


To secure the most effective arangement of 
play space school buildings should be placed 
at the end or side of the ground not far from 
the street. The space in front may then be 
grassed and flowers and shrubs planted. The 
grounds should, as far as possible, be level, 
with the surface graded in such a way that 
satisfactory drainage will result. 


Playground Surfacing 


Surfacing should be soft and porous but firm 
enough for players to run about on without 
digging holes in it when it is wet or raising 
clouds of dust when it is dry. No surfacing 
has yet been devised which is ideal or satis- 
factory for every ground. The ideal surfacing 
is grass, but where the ground is used con- 
stantly by large numbers of children, grass 
is usually impracticable. Surfacing which has 
been found satisfactory in Detroit is composed 
of four layers: (1) Cinders spread to a depth 
of three inches; (2) Three inches of limestone 
screenings and dust; (3) One-eighth inch of 
coarse, sharp sand; (4) A top dressing of 
calcium chloride. 


Playground Equipment 


Apparatus—Equipment for little children 
should be located near the building. It is well 
to place the apparatus for the older children 
along one side of the playground, leaving 
adequate space in the center for free play, 
games and similar activities. The running 


track, jumping pit and apparatus for athletics 
(Continued on page 431) 
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THE UNION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SAM H. COHN 


State Department Public Instruction 
Sacramento 


EW people interested in this question recog. 
F nize that in the union high school, Califor- 
nia has the most complete system of union 
schools in the United States. In other states 
the consolidated school usually contemplates a 
complete unit from the kindergarten to the 
college; here there is an entire differentiation 
between the union elementary and the union 
high schools. Efforts to secure legislation by 
which the union high school district should 
become the unit of government for the elemen- 
tary districts comprising it has called forth a 
flood of eloquence, far beyond its merits, in 
defense of the one-teacher rural school that 
“was good enough for me.” 

*“Massachusetts, the state that first devel- 
oped the small district school, was the first 
to begin consolidation. In 1867 the legislature 
of Massachusetts passed the first law author- 
izing consolidation. In 1869 the law was 
amended to provide for transportation at public 
expense. 

The district of Montague, Massachusetts, 
was the first to organize under the act. In 
1875 three district schools were abandoned and 
a new brick building erected at a central loca- 
tion, to which pupils were transported at public 
expense... This school is still flourishing and 
serves an area of approximately 20 square 
miles. A high school department was added 
soon after the school originated.” 


Advantages of Union Schools 

Before one can discuss the advantages of the 
union school, or any school for that matter, it 
is essential that he determine the reason for 
the existence of a school. Primarily, from the 
standpoint of the state, the school is main- 
tained for the purpose of training the youth to 
serve himself through service to the commu: 
nity. The greater the service the individual 
renders the community, the more nearly does 
he approach ideal citizenship. To accomplish 
this training it is necessary that the child come 
in contact as soon as possible with as large 
a group of his fellows as circumstances per- 
mit. This the small one-teacher rural school 
denies him. The opportunity to give and take, 
to exchange experiences, to sharpen his wit 





* Bulletin No. 6, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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on the whetstone of competition, to grow 
through cooperative effort, to serve others, re- 
quires larger groups of children of similar age 
and development than is possible in the small 
rural school. The only way to accomplish this 
is through the establishment of the union 
school. 
Growth of the Schools 

While the growth of the union high school 
idea in California has been rapid, thanks to 
favorable legislation, the union elementary 
school has developed slowly. Local pride and 
prejudice have been the main factors in re- 
tarding it. The following statistics give the 
data for union elementary schools for the year 
ending June 30, 1923: 

Number of union districts, 142. 

Number of districts contained in union, 392. 

Number of unions containing two districts, 
75; three districts, 39; four districts, 17; five 
districts, 6; six districts, 4; seven districts, 1. 


Number of teachers employed in union dis- 
tricts, 821. 

Number of one-teacher union districts, 8; two 
teachers, 30; three teachers, 25; four teachers, 
18; five teachers, 10; six teachers, 6; seven 
teachers, 6; eight teachers, 7; nine teachers, 
7; ten teachers, 2; eleven teachers, 2; twelve 
teachers, 6; thirteen teachers, 1; fourteen 
teachers, 3; fifteen teachers, 3; nineteen teach- 
ers, 2; twenty teachers, 1; twenty-one teachers, 
1; twenty-three teachers, 2; twenty-four teach- 
ers, 1; twenty-six teachers, 1. 


Total number of pupils enrolled, 26,498. 


Total number of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance, 22,551. 


In 1922 .Mr...George. Schultzberg, formerly. 


County Superintendent of Schools of Monterey 
County, the outstanding advocate of the union- 
izing of elementary schools in this state, sent 
out a comprehensive questionnaire to all union 
districts. While the replies received were in- 
complete, they represent the best information 
at hand on this subject. A summary of some 
of the information returned is here given, not 
for its accuracy, but as an indication of the 
trend in the matters reported. 


Of 54 unions reporting, 28 were composed of 
2 districts; 14 of three; the assessed valuation 
of 49 unions reporting totaled $69,348,000, a 
median of $1,062,000; 54 unions reported a 
total of 230 acres in school sites—median, 3 
acres; 50 unions showed a total cost of $1,682,- 
000 for buildings and equipment—median, 


$15,000; 57 unions had 93 auto and 2 horse 
drawn busses; 12 of the 57 had no transporta- 
tion facilities; 32 unions had invested in auto 
busses $114,828—median $2,800; the average 
distance one way pupils were transported in 
48 unions was 4 miles; the median time pupils 
were on the road in busses one way in 42 dis- 
tricts was 25 minutes; the median cost per 
pupil per mile in 30 unions was reported as 
3 cents; in 44 unions 2,638 pupils were trans- 
ported daily at school expense, median—55; a 
median cost of 15 cents per day per pupil was 
reported by 25 unions; in 24 unions an average 
gain of 5.4% per school in attendance was 
reported in favor of the union over the in- 
dividual schools before the formation of the 
unions; 20 districts (union) reported an aver- 
age increase per year in cost per enrolled pupil 
of $15.75, and of $22.80 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

The last item in the above summary is of 
great importance. It does cost more in actual 
money to conduct an elementary union school 
than it would to conduct a rural school having 
the same number of pupils. The item of trans- 
portation is largely responsible for this. The 
union school can ‘not be justified on the ground 
of cheapness. Neither, for that matter, can 
any school be justified on that score. It would 
be much cheaper to maintain no schools at 
all. ~~ union elementary school does provide 
better teaching, wider opportunities for social 
contact, more equipment, a chance for coopera- 
tion, and a training for tomorrow that can not 
be obtained in the present type of rural school. ) 


Rube Wiseman bought a ready made suit 
of good appearance but poor workmanship for 
$30. After the second -week of wear it became 
baggy and ill-fitting. At the end of six months 
he had to discard it. Belying the name he 
inherited, he purchased another of similar 
type, the while he called down imprecations 
on the heads of manufacture and merchant. 
He continued this for the better part of a life- 
time. James Foresight purchased a well made 
suit for which he paid $50. It lasted over a 
year. He always appeared well dressed. When 
the time came to discard it, he remarked, 
“That suit doesn’t owe me anything.” Such 
is the case of the union elementary school 
and the one-teacher rural school. The former 
costs more, but it doesn’t “owe the taxpayer 
anything” when the purpose for which our 
schools are established and mantained is 
considered. 
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DOES IT PAY CALIFORNIA 
TO HAVE GOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


HIS question is not academic. People 
want to know the facts. Mere expression 
of opinion is not sufficient. What evi- 
dence is there that good schools are “profitable” 
to the communities and states which support 
them? ('*) 
An Index to Good Schools 


Ayres’ widely-used “index” to school systems 
is a simple, impartial, accurate method where- 
by the general effectiveness of the school sys- 
tem of a given state is determined. Ayres 
rated the public schools of each state in 1900 
and in 1920 on ten searching questions. These 
are the acid test of a state school system: 

1. What percent of the school population at- 

tends school every day? 

2. What is the average number of days that 

each child (of school age) attends school? 

3. What is the average number of days that 

school is in actual session? 

4. What percentage of the total school at- 

tendance is the high school attendance? 

5. What percentage of the total number of 

high school girls enrolled, is the total num- 

ber for high school boys enrolled? 

. What is the average cost per year per 
school child attending? 

. What is the average cost per child of 
school age? 

. What is the average annual cost per 
teacher employed? 

9. What is the average annual cost per pupil 
for purposes other than teachers’ salaries, 
—e. g., supervision, supplies, janitor ser- 
vice, etc. 

10. What is the expenditure per teacher for 
teachers’ salaries? 


ormUNLUCCU 


Ratings of Typical States 


Among the forty-nine states, the following 
examples will serve to show typical ratings 
in school efficiency: 


Massachusetts...... lst —Most efficient 

IO OEE cisa de cvias 2nd—Very high efficiency 
COME OTTIR. 2.0.0.6 :0.0.0:0:5 3rd—Very high efficiency 
Connecticut........ 4th—Very high efficiency 
UNS sss ck ewes ee 28th—Medium efficiency 
PER i iN isitesssh 32nd—Medium efficiency 
POs ivwwx 37th—Medium efficiency 
PORUOG. és skiccwcs ee 48th—Very low efficiency 
North Carolina..... 49th—Least efficient 


This ranking roughly indicates the relative 
efficiency of the school systems a generation 
ago, in 1900, when a very large proportion of 





(@) Footnote. The author acknowledges with thanks 
his indebtedness to N. E. A. Research Bulletin Vol. I, 
No. 4, Sept. 1923, for statistical data and other material 
of this sketch. 


the present adult population was in school. 


In the following studies the 1900 ratings are 
used, as the young people who were in the 
schools in 1900 constitute the present adult 
generation. If today the citizenry in a given 
state shows a relatively good level of educa- 
tional attainment, the schools of that state 
must have been a contributing agency, at least 
in part, to this achievement. 


The good schools of twenty years ago show 
their effects to a measurable degree in the 
adult population today. The poor and inferior 
schools of 1900 have left their marks on today’s 
citizenry. These differences may be roughly 
shown in typical states. 


Five Tests of Good Schools 


What are some of the tests of good schools? 
A wide variety of answers may be and are 
given to this question. All will agree, however, 
that among fair and reasonable tests of the 
efficiency of any school system are these: 

(1) Good schools help to create a high level 

of educational attainment. 

(2) Good schools help to make a citizenry 


which keeps well-informed on public 
affairs. 

Good schools go hand-in-hand with high 
grade intelligence prevalent among the 
population. 

Working people in states that have main- 
tained good schools earn more per capita 
than do the working people in states 
with poor schools. Good schools mean 
high earning power. 

The savings per worker are highest in 
those states that have maintained good 
school systems. 


1. Good schools help to create a high level of 

educational attainment. 

The percentage of the native-born white 
population that is literate is a rough indication 
of the general level of educational attainment 
of a state. There is a close agreement between 
the efficiency of a state’s public school system 
a generation ago and the level of educational 
attainment of its citizens today. 


The states with school systems ranking high 
a generation ago, stand high today in literacy. 
Those states whose schools were markedly in- 
ferior a generation ago are low today in 
literacy. The five states that ranked highest 
in school efficiency in 1900 have an average 
literacy in native-born-white population of 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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99.6%. The five states lowest in public school 
efficiency have literacy of only 946%. Or 
stated in terms of illiteracy, the five states 
that have maintained the poorest school sys- 
tems have 13 times as much illiteracy among 
their native-born-white population as do the 
five states that have maintained the best school 
systems. 

California, ranking third in the scale, has 
only 0.4% illiteracy among her native-born- 
white population. North Carolina, standing at 
the foot of the list, has 8.2% illiteracy in her 
native-born-white population. In other words, 
North Carolina, with poor schools, has 20! 
times as much illiteracy (among her native- 
born whites) as does California with her good 
schools. 


School Efficiency and Literacy 


Percent of native-born 


tank in school efficiency 1900 white population liter- 


ate in 1920. 

Massachusetts .......... 1 

Now Ton oii cee saaseas 2 99.5 
Califopgee -icere er st iwess 3 99.6 
South CeOPOMMe «4.66566. 5% 47 93.5 
AlaDGM ic ais Aa 546 2S an 48 93.7 
North Caroma ...cecs ss 49 91.8 

Average, 5 states with best schools..... 99.6 


Average, 5 states with poorest schools. .94.6 

2. Good schools help to make a citizenry which 

keeps well informed on public affairs. 

To be well informed, a citizen must not only 
be able to read, he must use that ability. The 
circulation of the Literary Digest, in a state 
for example, because of the character of this 
magazine, may be accepted as an indication 
of the efforts of the people of that state to 
keep themselves informed on questions of the 
lay. 

States that were noted in public school ef- 
ficiency a generation ago, stand high today in 
percentage of Literary Digest circulation, and 
vice versa. 

The average percentage of Literary Digest 
circulation to population in the five states with 
he best schools in 1900 is 2.11. In the five 
states with the least satisfactory schools it is 
66, or less than one-third of the former. 

California has 2.85% of the Literary Digest 
circulation; Arkansas, ranking 45th in school 
efficiency, has only .66%. 

School Efficiency 1900 and Literary Digest 


Circulation 1922 


General Information 
in public affairs—per- 
Rank in school efficiency 1900 cent of Literary Di- 
gest circulation to 
population. 
Massachusetts .......... 1 1.4 


New: Wemt-caviiiwieetcass 2 1.20 


CETONN ek 5k ee hens 3 2.83 
South Carolina ......... 47 -60 
Me, Soran os ines Hak 48 -63 
North Caroling: «6. ..icciss 49 -78 
Average, 5 states with best schools..... 2.11 


Average, 5 states with poorest schools... .66 


3. Good schools go hand-in-hand with high grade 

intelligence prevalent among the population. 

The results of the U. S. Army Intelligence 
Tests give authoritative data whereby the 
states may be compared with one another as 
to the general intelligence of the adult male 
population. 

States that had good school systems in 1900 
made high scores in the Army Intelligence 
Tests. How much one is the cause of the other 
may be disputed, but that there is some rela- 
tionship few would deny. The five states with 
the best schools in 1900 made an average score 
of 73.3 on the Army Intelligence Tests. The 
five states with the poorest schools made an 
average score of 43.9. This is a difference of 
nearly 30 points. 


Men making scores of 73 in the Army Tests 
were classified as having “average intel- 
ligence.” Men making scores of 44 were put 
into a lower group designated as “low average 
intelligence.” In short, the difference between 
a score of 73 and 44 in the intelligence test 
was recognized in the army as a real and 
significant difference. 


California stood third in these Army Intel- 
ligence Tests, being surpassed by Massachu- 
setts and Washington. It is interesting to note 
that California’s rating in “intelligence” in 
these tests, 1918, is the same as was that of 
her “school efficiency” in 1900—that is third 
place among forty-eight states. 


Public School Efficiency and General 
Intelligence 
Average score of 


1900 white troops in gen- 
eral intelligence 1918. 


Rank in school efficiency 


Massachusetts .......... 1 

SEG ON Had 54 aerens 2 64.5 

Ce an cia be canted 3 78.1 

South Carolina ....cser- 47 47.4 

PISS eed hekave un cldas 48 46.3 

North Carolima@ «.<. <0: 49 43.2 
Average, 5 states with best schools...... 73.3 


Average, 5 states with poorest schools. .43.9 


4. Working people in states that have maintained 
good schools earn more per capita than do the 
working people in states with poor schools. 
Good schools mean high earning power. 

Workers in the states with good school sys- 

tems generally receive proportionately higher 


returns for their work. The average worker’s 
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earnings in the five states with the best schools 
is $994.20. That of the five states with the 
poorest schools is $516.46, or little more than 
half as much. 

California is near the top of the list in school 
efficiency. She has nearly the highest average 
earning power, $978.45. She is only exceeded 
by New York State, with $1,079,98. The work- 
ers in Alabama, a state of poor schools, in 1920 
earned only $468.22. The average Californian 
earns twice as much as the average Alabaman. 


School Efficiency and Earning Power 


Amount earned by 


Rank in school efficiency 1900 each person working 


1920. 
Massachusetts ........... $ 976.58 
WOOT BOE “Sk cocb sew eiaes 2 1,079.98 
COR, isn. oh S5.54555.s08 3 978.45 
Bowtie (COranims. 6:06 60.0288 47 603.12 
SE» 68 4s es 84608 aSe 48 468.22 
North Careline ....+..ss0- 49 531.58 
Average, 5 states with best schools...... $994.20 


Average, 5 states with poorest schools... 516.46 


5. The savings per worker are highest in those 
states that have maintained good school systems. 
Workers in those states that have maintained 
the best schools generally have the largest 
savings accounts. The average amount of the 
savings account of workers in the five states 
with the best schools was $378.39. That of the 
five states with the poorest schools was only 
$46.44, or less than one-eighth of the former. 
Californians had savings bank accounts aver- 
aging $394.49, Mississippians, only one-tenth 
this amount, $39.62. 


School Efficiency and Thrift as Measure 
by Savings Deposits 


Account in savings 


Rank in school efficiency 1900 bank per personal 


gainfully employed 

(1921.) 
Massachusetts ........... 1 $480.89 
STON. 5 55s eos es ee Oe 2 418.05 
PAGE © 8 oe bs ose eee 3 394.91 
Bomth Caroums <...6 680% 47 71.32 
SR ip a dean ko a oes oe ae 48 37.65 
BOTT GAPOUMA 60.0 ck cssen 49 56.53 
Average, 5 states with best schools...... $378.39 


Average, 5 states with poorest schools.... 

Not only do the workers earn more in the 
states that have offered superior educational 
advantages, but they save a larger proportion 
of their earnings. The total savings bank ac- 
count of workers in the five states with the 
best schools is 38 percent of what they earn 
in one year. In the five states with the poorest 
schools it is only 9 percent. 

Other Ways 

There are many other ways in which good 

schools pay; ways that cannot be easily de- 
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picted by graphs or statistics. Good schools 
free people from the ancient grip of super- 
stition, ignorance and fear. Good schools pro- 
mote the rise of the common man; the square 
deal; and political honesty. Good schools mean 
better homes, spiritual enrichment, and the 
ultimate coming of the Kingdom of God, not 
through any cataclysmic reversal of His Uni- 
versal Law, but by the honest labors of His 
sons and daughters here. 


NECESSARY EQUIPMENT FOR VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 
H. B. WILSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley 
N the brief space which you have allotted 
me, I wish to emphasize two points which 
should guide in the determination of the equip- 
ment which should be supplied in any school 
wishing to make right use of visual instruction 
in the educative process. 


In the first place, the conception in reference 
to the materials needed should be kept broad. 
Unfortunately, in the minds of many people, 
visual instruction has come to mean the use 
of films and moving pictures. This is very 
unfortunate, for the reason that there are very 
few films available as yet which have a large 
value for instructional purposes. Films have 
been produced for entertainment and theatri- 
cal use rather than to teach something, with 
the thoroughness that the school attempts to 
do its teaching. 


That is why it is important to emphasize that 
the conception of the equipment should be kept 
broad—that is, there should be a variety of 
materials. These materials consist of flat pic- 
tures, actual objects and specimens, models, 
maps, charts, globes, graphs, lantern slides, 
sterographs, films. Each of these has its par- 
ticular value and its particular use. The flat 
pictures to be found in our modern textbooks 
are put there because of their relationship to 
the ideas and points of view which the text 
is seeking to develop. Large attention should 
be paid to their teaching value. Actual objects 
and specimens which are easily available to 
most teachers should be much more used than 
they are. In any modern community, a teacher 
who is presenting the geography or history of 
any foreign country as Japan, China or India, 
can usually have, by request, many objects 
gathered in traveling to these far away lands. 
The mere bringing of these into the room pro- 


(Continued on page 433) 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 


National Delegates 

ALIFORNIA sent eight delegates to the 

National Convention at St. Paul. They 
included our National Vice President, Mrs. 
Edgar de Arman of San Jose; our National 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. N. Rowell of Berkeley; Mrs. 
Geo. Keil, President of the Second District, of 
San Francisco; Mrs. John Sheehan, State Pub- 
licity Chairman, of San Francisco; Mrs. David 
O. Mears, National Chairman of Founders’ Day, 
of Palo Alto; Mrs. P. J. Kramer, State Finance 
Chairman; Mrs. Shelton Bissell, President 
First District, of San Dimas; and myself. 


Progress in P. T. A. Circles 

Reports, to a certain degree, give us the 
measure of our progress. Reports, coming in 
at the end of nine months of this administra- 
tion, have many interesting and vital features. 
First, we may note that change of officers and 
an almost new executive board, has not held 
back the work. They have been able to go on 
building on the foundations laid so strong and 
true by our predecessors. 


Our extension work has gone ahead remark- 
ably. At this time there are 154 new associa- 
tions that have been launched in these nine 
months. It has been a pleasure to note the co- 
operation of the school authorities in aiding 
organization. Many of them reach out to secure 
P. T. A’s. One amusing incident in this con- 
nection. In a certain community a belligerent 
parent opposed organization of a P. T. A. on the 
ground that with a strong organization behind 
him this principal could secure anything he 
wanted! ! 

With associations well established, some of 
the districts are able to consolidate and unify 
efforts through federations. This year marks 
the establishment of eight mew federations. 
These serve as clearing houses for the associa- 
tions in each group and through wise leader- 
ship hold the associations to true P. T. A. 
service, 

Great Districts 

Our districts are now 15 in number. Three 

of them are larger than the state of Kansas. 





The district presidents have large territory to 
cover. The ideal situation, both for efficiency 
and for closer contacts, will be when we have 
county units. Santa Barbara County is our 
new district and promises fine service. 


With growth has come the need for instruc: 
tion and inspiration. The State Board has 
issued, besides the year book which contains 
a directory and reports, many leaflets. Some 
of them are: Membership; Scholarship; Pro- 
gram Planning for High Schools and for Ele- 
mentary Schools; Recreation; Child Hygiene; 
Patriotism and American Citizenship; An Ex- 
tension Book, with Model Constitution and Sug- 
gestions; “What the P. T. A. Means”; Sugges- 
tions for a “Successful” P. T. A. These and 
others will be circulated next year and are 
always to be obtained at our state office. It 
has been our aim to emphasize the need for 
well balanced programs, and to save our 
associations from becoming purely “business” 
concerns. Every P. T. A. should seek to have 
an educational side. When we consider the 
financial side we find from the reports that from 
$75,000 to $80,000 have been turned over to the 
schools and school children by the P. T. A. Many 
scholarship funds have been established, and 
last year approximately $15,000 was given to 
children to keep them in school, as well as to 
reward them for scholarly records. 


Higher Institutions 


Stanford University is the first of our univer- 
sities to organize and affiliate with our state 
work. The Mothers’ Club there has a member- 
ship of 80 members and has been organized 
only recently. We expect soon to have all our 
junior colleges, branch universities and the 
University of California affiliated. 


While practically every branch of our work 
might be called “Juvenile Protection” yet there 
is a special field of work for this department. 
Considerable work has been done by commit- 
tees in preventing undue publicity in cases of 
juvenile delinquency. By cooperation with 
judges we have eliminated to a great degree 
the morbidly curious crowd around trials. By 
working quietly we have helped, by individual 

(Continued on page 437) 
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CASA DEL REY, SANTA CRUZ 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONVENTION 


ANTA CRUZ was the host for the California 

High School Principals’ Convention this 
year. The meetings began April 14 and con- 
tinued to the 18th, with headquarters at the 
Casa del Rey. 


Among the presiding officers were Dean J. 
W. Linscott, veteran school man of Santa 
Cruz; Commissioner A. C. Olney; G. W. Mon- 
roe of Owensmouth; Roy E. Simpson of Ander- 
son; C. R. Prince of Calipatria; John S. Drew 
of San Francisco; T. A. Russell of Huntington 
Park; Arthur H. Mabley of San Luis Obispo; 
Henry H. Hicks of Long Beach; Paul Evans, 
Alameda; W. B. Munson of Fresno; Walter H. 
Nichols, Palo Alto; J. B. Hughes, Oroville; A. 
R. Clifton, Monrovia; Herman A. Spindt, 
Bakersfield; A. A. Bowhay, Santa Maria. 


Notable addresses were given by Wm. J. 
Cooper, Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Hon. Stanley 


B. Wilson, Will C. Wood, Roger S. Phelps, 
President W. W. Campbell, President Ray 


Lyman Wilbur, Dr. E. P. Cubberley, and others. 


J. W. Linscott, the Dean of California school- 
masters, presided at the opening session in his 
usual tactful, yet forceful way. His brief 
introductory address was a gem. His con- 
clusion showed so much of feeling and of real 
eloquence that it is herewith given: 


“Remember it. Doubtless you know it; that 
you have in your various localities material 
more precious than the cedars of Lebanon or 
the gold of Ophir, material not gold, steel or 
marble, but material of living, pulsing, throb- 
bing, surging life. God grant that you may 
feel the responsibility, and from your work 





there shall be structures arise 
neither crumble nor decay.” 


that shal! 


Miss Katherine Carey of Los Angeles was 
Toastmistress at a dinner for the women of 
the Convention. Other special dinners were 
held by the University of California and Stan 
ford University. 


Service Club Luncheons included: “Kiwanis” 
(Louis Plummer, Fullerton, in charge); “Ro 
tary” (C. L. Biedenbach, Berkeley, in charge); 
“Lions” (K. L. Stockton, San Bernardino in 
charge). 


On Thursday afternoon, through the courtesy 
of the Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce, an 
automobile excursion was made to the Big 
Trees. 


Important and valuable reports were made 
by three committees—on the Elimination of 
Illiteracy in California (personnel—Louis E 
Plummer, Fullerton, Chairman; A. R. Clifton, 
Monrovia; S. J. Brainerd, Tulare; Wm. Inch, 
Lodi; E. J. Irwin, Maxwell); on Resolutions 
(personnel—A, L. Ferguson, Glendale, Chair- 
man; W. A. Godward, McArthur; Wm. F 
Ewing, Pasadena; Arnold A. Bowhay, Santa 
Maria; J. C. Templeton, Hughson; A. G. Grant, 
Yreka; H. P. Allen, Big Pine; Miss Leslie G. 
Smith, Sunnyvale; Miss Elizabeth Arlett, Oak- 
land; B. F. Enyegrt, San Diego; Dr. Irvin C. 
Hatch, San Francisco); on Standardization of 
Terms in Grammar (personnel—George C. 
Jensen, Eureka, Chairman; C. L. Markley, 
Ferndale). 


Space does not permit detailed presentation 
of the helpful and stimulating Section Meet- 
Group I considered adult and continua- 

(Continued on page 439) 
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CONVENTION OF CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIANS 


MILTON J. FERGUSON 

Librarian, California State Library, Sacramento 

HE Hotel Huntington set at the brow of 
‘bee hill, a wide flung panorama of fragrant 
orange groves with a sprinkling of stately, 
pointed pines, a perfect lawn in the foreground 
surrounded by infinite variety of flowering 
shrub and plant, a bird chorus to herald the 
dawn with an overture of joy, weather 
dreamed by a poet—what an ideal situation 
for a honeymoon. But the honeymooners — 
surely they must have been there—had de- 
parted and left this delightful hostelry to a 
busy group of conventioners, who, I fear, may 
even have missed, in their eagerness, a glimpse 
of the Japanese garden with its quaint pools 
with overhanging stunted evergreens, and its 
pair of odd-looking, quackless geese. For 
despite the fact that the California Library 
\ssociation frequently picks out an ideal play 
place for its annual conference, the members 
thereof cannot be accused of spending the 
time in idle enjoyment—defensible as such soul 
recuperation may be. The Association fills the 
day, and often the night, with business con- 
cerning books; and the time seemingly is neveft 
swificient to cover the field. 


It has long been the custom to invite in as 
speakers persons who have an interest in 
libraries but who are generally engaged in 
some allied or related branch of educational 
service. This year was no exception; and the 
audiences were instructed and charmed by the 
‘ontributions of several of our friends of the 
hook. Miss Ethel Richardson, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, who has 
made a careful study of the adult education 
inovement in Europe and particularly in Eng- 
land, opened up a vista of most interesting 
and valuable community service which may 

isily be undertaken by libraries in coopera- 
ion with schools and colleges. Dr. Archibald 
souton of New York University read a paper 
‘ull of kindly humor and wisdom on the sub- 
lect of the “Function of Literature.” H. J. 
Stonier of the University of Southern Califor- 
tia in speaking on “Changing Governments” 
save a good example not only of well reasoned 
hought on a highly important present day 
problem, but also set a fine model for librarians 

n how to make a public talk. Francis M. 
‘ultz spoke about books on California Out-of- 
oors. Donald R. Dickey delighted the gather- 


ing with his remarkable, almost unbelievable 
natural history film, “Game Trails of the 
North.” Miss Madge Jenison, who has been 
a pioneer among women booksellers and has 
had a share in creating a new type of book 
shop, “Sunwise Turn,” in New York City, was 
billed as the headliner of the show. Miss 
Jenison confessed quite frankly that she had 
not altogether recovered from a recent case of 
intoxication, caused, not by something pro- 
hibited, but by a visit to that wonder of 
wonders, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
However that may be, it was easy to see why 
the selling of better books at the “Sunwise 
Turn” was so readily accomplished. Love and 
knowledge of books, and personality equip a 
bookseller to keep his shop open beyond the 
period usually allotted to such enterprises. 


The programs were not, of course, given 
over entirely to these interesting but non- 
library speakers. Much professional grist 
came to the mill and was sent between the 
upper and the nether mill stones in work- 
manlike manner. Time was given each day 
for group meetings, or round tables where 
matters of special interest to municipal, school, 
hospital, children’s and college libraries were 
discussed; where catalogers and reference 
workers could speak their minds; and where 
the problems of buildings and equipment, of 
book lending, and of publicity could have their 
day in court. Between meals and meetings no 
one found time dragging. 


Huntington Library 


One of the anticipated pleasures of the con- 
ference was a visit to the Huntington Library. 
I shall be frank to say that like many joys to 
come previous reflection thereon was the bet- 
ter part. The trip was restricted to members 
of the Association only—a ruling understand- 
able enough. They were duly ticketed, and 
marched through the really beautiful building 
in single file, with the privilege of catching a 
glimpse of the Gutenberg Bible under glass, 
and of craning a neck around the ends of 
roped-off book stacks for a peek at other books 
also under lock and key. The “Blue Boy” was 
unfortunately not in the receiving line, though 
many other portraits of well known states- 
men and authors were on view. 

The conference of the California Library 
Association ended in reality at Vroman’s 
Bookshop in Pasadena where the librarians 
were received most hospitably, served with 


(Continued on page 441) 
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THE VALUE OF QUALITY SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES IN OUR SCHOOLS 
JOHN B. BRAIN 
President National School Supply Association 
Omaha 
O be convinced of the real value of high 
grade school supplies, one only need visit 
some of the schools where the cheapest grade 
is in use. The old adage that the “Best is none 
too good,” surely applies in the matter of 
school supplies and text books. 


It is indeed surprising that there are still 
a few schools where the cheapest seems to 
satisfy the school board. It is strange indeed 
that these few schools will pay out the tre- 
mendous amount of money they do for good 
teachers and good buildings and then turn right 
around and refuse, through lack of careful 
thinking, to give their teachers the proper tools 
with which to work. Certainly no contractor 
would think of permitting a carpenter to work 
for him on a building with only one or two 
tools in his possession and these poor and 
defective ones. However, that is exactly what 
hundreds of school boards are doing every day 
throughout the land. Fortunately for the school 
children of America, these schools are grow- 
ing fewer in number but the change is coming 
slowly. ; 

I was greatly surprised the other day to go 
into one of the schools in one of the Smaller 
towns and find them passing out torn up rough 
wrapping paper for the pupils to do their arith- 
metic and language work on. Fifteen minutes 
later the teacher was literally laying down the 
law to these same pupils for not taking more 
care with their penmanship work. Now the 
paper used for their penmanship work was a 
fairly good grade of flat writing paper. It was 
not.an expensive paper but was a good school 
writing paper, but how could a pupil be ex- 
pected to do careful work in his penmanship 
when ‘in his arithmetic and language work he 
was given the poorest kind of paper to work 
on. The psychology of this is certainly dis- 
astrous. The school was only saving a few 
dollars a year by this inefficiency; so small 
a sum that no single taxpayer, even the largest 
one, would be able to notice the difference. 


Now at times the superintendent or teacher 
is to blame for this, but not always. Some- 
times a superintendent or teacher hesitates to 
ask for the necessary tools with which to work. 
Many times it is the first year’s teaching ex- 
perience for the teacher and she does not 
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realize that she must ask for what she gets. 
It is the duty of all teachers and superinten. 
dents to ask for what they need and usually 
they will get it. If they don’t, then the blame 
from future generations will not rest on them 
but on the members of the school board who 
in a “penny wise and a pound foolish” frame 
of mind, turned their request down. 


Ordinarily, the word bond connected with a 
sheet of paper, conveys the impression of qual- 
ity when as a matter of fact there are many 
grades of cheap bond paper which are much 
lower in price than a fair grade of flat writing 
A flat writing paper is the ideal quality sheet 
for penmanship and all other school work pro- 
viding it is made up with a high machine finish 
or super-calendared which latter process gives 
the paper that extra smooth surface which per. 
mits the pen and ink to flow over the surface 
smoothly. With this kind of paper, the muscu- 
lar system of writing becomes second nature. 
With a hard rough bond paper or a poorly 
finished flat writing paper containing ground 
wood, it is well nigh impossible for a pupil even 
to attempt the free arm movement of muscular 


writing. Maps and Charts 


The map question is a serious one. So many 
of the cheaper maps are cheaper because the 
plates are not kept up to date. The changing 
of map plates, the constant editorial work and 
the research work are expenses which must be 
incurred by the publisher of up-to-date maps, 
This expense cannot be eliminated and so 
naturally the better maps cost a little more 


-money. The average time spent in school by 


pupils is from eight to ten years and certainly 
they should not be handicapped by the use of 
poor and inferior equipment and supplies. 


I could go on and enumerate at great length, 
the difference between cheap, inferior goods 
and the first class goods which are offered 
everywhere to our schools, such as pencils, 
pens, text books, school desks, tablet arm, 
recitation and study chairs, teachers’ desks, 
ink, paste and busy work material, but the few 
examples I have mentioned will suffice | 
believe, to cause the average thinking school 
board member to realize that all paper is no! 
alike, that all pencils are not alike, and that 
really after all, if you are dealing with a2 
reliable house, you get full value for every 
dollar expended. 


We all know that quality remains long after 
the price is forgotten and we all know that the 
lowest priced article is not always the cheapest 
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in the end. If we had serious eye trouble we 
would hasten to a specialist trained as an eye 
expert, so why not deal with an expert when it 
comes to such an important thing as school 
supplies, the working tools of pupil and 
teacher? Why not place the same confidence 
in reliable houses in your territory who are 
giving special attention to the study of what 
best serves the school children of America? 


ON TO WASHINGTON 


HE annual convention of the N. E. A. will 
‘La in Washington, D. C., from June 29th 


to July 5th. California now has the largest 
state membership (14,490 on January Ist, last). 
Returns already indicate an unusually large 
attendance. A special Pullman with N. E. A. 
delegates will leave Los Angeles at 11:30 a. 
m. on June 24th via the Santa Fe. A special 
Pullman will leave San Francisco via the Santa 
Fe at 11:00 p. m. on June 23rd, connecting with 
the Southern California party at Barstow. 
Stopover will be made at the Grand Canyon. 
The roundtrip, including the Grand Canyon 
stopover, will be $150.68. The Pullman fare 
with this party direct to Washington will be 
$36.00 for lower berth, or $28.50 for upper 
berth. 


A car party will leave San Francisco on the 
“Pacific Limited” via the Southern Pacific at 
4:00 p. m. on June 25th. Reservations for any 
party may be made through local ticket agents. 

Many will make going trip over the Northern 
Pacific or Canadian National Railways. Many 
will make return trip over one of the Northern™ 
routes, to enjoy stopping at the many points of 
interest. 


The following facts will be helpful to teach- 
ers planning to attend this convention: 


1. Tickets to Washington may be pur- 
chased with privilege of going by one 
route, returning by any other route. This 
privilege of diverse routing is without 
extra cost except 3s noted below. 

2. Stopovers are’ permitted at any point 
on both going and return trips within the 
time limit of tickets. 

3. Summer rate tickets, available for at- 
tendance at the Washington Meeting, will 
be on sale beginning May 22nd. The 
ticket is good for 90 days. However, the 
final return limit on any ticket is October 
dlst. 

4. The round trip from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other coast points in 
California to Washington by direct routes 
will be $141.56. Those going from Cali- 
fornia or returning via Portland, Oregon, 


will pay an additional $18.00. Those going 
or returning via Prince Rupert on the 
Canadian National Railways will pay an 
additional $31.00, this covering berth and 
meals for two days on steamer from Prince 
Rupert to Vancouver. 


5. Pullman fare from California points to 
Chicago is $23.63 for lower berth; added to 
this $8.25 for lower berth from Chicago to 
Washington gives $31.88 for the Pullman, 
or $63.76 for Pullman both ways, a total 
of $205.32 for round trip railroad fare 
going and returning by direct routes and 
lower berth Pullman. With this data any 
teacher may easily estimate the cost for 
entire trip. 


6. California, headquarters at Washing- 
ton will be at the Washington Hotel. 


Teachers desiring information covering the 
Convention, and arrangements for car parties, 
should write to the Sierra Educational News, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


THE QUINQUENNIAL CONVENTION 
MRS. H. E. GROFF 


HE Quinquennial Convention of the Inter- 
national Council of Women will be held in 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1925. 


This International Council is made up of 
thirty-four National Councils with a member: 
ship of thirty-six million women. 


The National Council of the United States 
includes thirty-eight National organizations 
(among which is our own National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations) 
with a membership of ten million women. 


The International Council was formed in 
Washington in 1888,.and after the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893 where women from 
many. countries were able to meet together 
and discuss plans for developing the new move- 
ment, it spread with great rapidity. It has 
held five previous quinquennials—in London, 
Berlin, Toronto, Rome and Kristiania. 


Although the great vision back of having the 


* women of all the countries of the world united 


for the common good of mankind, belonged to 
one of our foremost American wqmen, Susan 
B. Anthony, and although the distinction of 
really amalgamating all the various elements 
into one great organization belongs to another 
prominent American, the late May Wright 
Sewall, who was President of the International- 
Council, America has never before entertained 
this great organization, and plans are now 
under way which will make it the most im- 
(Continued on page 443) 
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HOW TO SECURE POSITIONS IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


HE California Teachers’ Association maintains a Place- 
ee Bureau with main office in San Francisco and branch 
offices in Berkeley and Los Angeles. ‘Teachers desiring posi- 
tions in the schools of the state should at once register at one of 
these two offices. 


Berkeley Branch Office 
Eastman Building, Center and Oxford Streets 
Berkeley, Calif. 








Los Angeles Branch Office 
525 Van Nuys Building, 7th and Spring Streets 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Two Plans of Registration 


1. COMMISSION PLAN— 


A commission of 10% of your first month’s salary is charged if you register 
under this plan. ‘This commission is to be paid upon acceptance by you of posi- 
tion secured through the Bureau. There is no registration fee other than the 
regular C. T. A. membership fee of $3.00. There is no extra charge for sending 
out papers to places where we have given you notification of vacancy. If, how- 
ever, we are requested by the registrant to send his papers to a place where he 
has information of a vacancy, independent of us, there is a charge of 50 cents 
per set. 


2. FEE PLAN— 
For administrators, principals of junior and senior high schools and 
Peitta eCRiOT GeBTNOTG ._ascnisineitictine wins iccnida Lcniiida shigeaidateeedieclanise shaded $7.50 
For kindergartners, elementary school and rural teachers.....................- $5.00 


Under this plan a charge of 50 cents is made to cover clerical cost and 
postage each time your papers are sent out for examination. 


How You May Join the Placement Bureau 


Only those who are regular paid up members in the California Teachers’ 
Association may join and participate in the service offered by the Bureau. If 
you are not a member of the C. T. A., you must include $3.00, the Association 
membership fee, when registering in the Bureau. 





Register at once in the Placement Bureau of the California Teachers’ Association. 
Tlere you receive placement service at cost. 
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er 


{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 


local or state educational affairs of general interest.] 





THE SCHOOL PROCESSION 
EDMUND J. BRISTOW 
Berkeley, Calif., Box 103 


IFT high your hat, attention now, 
The future marches by; 
And all the town from bank to plow, 
Is out beneath the sky. 


The flags are floating on the air, 
Of red and white and blue; 

And every blossom sweet is there, 
With every lovely hue. 


The smiling faces pass in rows, 
With buoyant step and strong; 

A stream of youthfulness that flows, 
And sings its happy song. 


What rising hopes for coming years, 
Are marching down the street; 
What courage o’er the common fears, 

That all the ages meet. 


What gladness swelling on the air, 
And trembiing in the song; 

What courage for the future dare, 
As hundreds march along. 


The men are there of future might, 
To ride above distress; 

The mothers there with step so light, 
And touch of tenderness. 


The great are there, the diplomat 
Of future years that fly; 

Attention now, take off your hat, 
The future marches by. 








Stanislaus County Shop Teachers’ Club 
AT the annual Institute of Stanislaus County 
4 this year, in a shop teacher’s sectional meet- 
ng, the necessity for standardizing courses of 
tudy and general cooperation in the county was 
inade very evident. On the strength of this 
dea, a committee was appointed, with Mr. Allan 
’. Riley as chairman, to consider same, with 
the idea of organizing the county shop teachers 
into a club, 

In December the committee called a meeting 
of all shop men of the county at the Depart- 
mental School in Modesto. It was decided to 
rganize into a temporary club; a date was set 
for the next meeting and a manager appointed 
to prepare a program. In January the club 


met in Ceres High School. A question box was 
opened, containing questions vital to different 
shop men. A very profitable discussion followed 
The name “Stanislaus County Shop Teachers 
Club” was chosen, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution. 

At the next meeting, which was held in 
Modesto, the constitution was adopted, and the 
club launched into the field. The secretary 
reminded the club that the previous history of 
such clubs was to meet about twice and die. 
However, five meetings of our club have now 
been held. The regular time of meeting is the 
first Wednesday of each month. The program 
is begun at 6:30 with a dinner, usually served 
by the cooking department of the entertaining 
school, a program of music being furnished 
while we eat. The men usually arrive soon 
enough to visit the shops. This has been 
especially beneficial. Following the dinner a 
general meeting is participated in, and at the 
last session the group divided into sections, 
each section appointing a chairman to report at 
the close of a 30-minute period. The men liked 
this plan best of all, as the woodwork men 
could discuss their special problems, the farm 
mechanics theirs, the auto-repair group theirs, 
ete. 

The club is one of the first, if not the first, 
of its kind in the state. We thought it valuable 
to others in process of organization to read the 
history of our club in the Sierra Educational 
News. 

Yours for better shops, 
A. B. DOWNING, 
Secty.-Treas., ITepartmental School, Modesto, 
Calif. 
Castro Valley 
ir Mr. Chamberlain: 


Castro Valley School, Alameda County, states 
that they are 100%. This is a splendid school 
with a wonderful spirit and they should be en- 
titled to this credit. 

Cordially yours, 
DAVID E,. MARTIN, 
County Superintendent. 


Teacher Progress in Washington Township 
ORD has come to us from Mr. Ralph R. Rice, 
of the Commercial Department, Washington 

Union High School, Centerville, California, of 
the splendid progress which has been made by 
the Washington Township Teachers’ Association. 

“Mr. Joseph Dias of Centerville,” states Mr. Rice, 

“undertook to organize an association of the 

teachers of this township three years ago. The 

idea has grown and the association has become 
a permanent force in this community. I have 
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had the pleasure of working on the program 
committee and believe in passing a good thing 
along to other teachers and communities. Also, 
the publicity given to this work in the News 
will hearten those who have made the struggle 
to continue the good work.” The Program Com- 
mittee of the Association has developed a strong 
program of lectures, discussions and round- 
tables, with numerous distinguished speakers. 


California’s Four Problems 
ly Editor: 


The three outstanding problems in California 
education at the present time are in my belief 
as follows: 

1. To secure sufficient financial support to 
carry on a modern school program and to pro- 
vide for the very rapid growth of the schools 
of the state without resort to a policy of half- 
time schooling. 

2. Such a revision of the statutory organiza- 
tion and control of the educational system as 
will prevent selfish and designing groups of 
politicians and interests inimical to the develop- 
ment and welfare of public education from 
controlling the school policy to their own selfish 
and political ends. 

3. To develop a statewide policy of keeping 
the public informed as to what the schools are 
actually doing. 

To these three, I should like to add a fourth 
as follows: 

4. To develop a policy and adequate means 
for the training of educational and civic leader- 
ship in the state. 


Cordially yours, 


FRED M. HUNTER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 


Alameda County Educational Association 
) i ecm Editor: 


The annual luncheon and business meeting of 
the Alameda County Educational Association 
was held at the Hotel Oakland April 26th. 

The Alameda County Educational Association 
includes the superintendents and supervisors of 
the educational activities, principals and class- 
room teachers of the public schools of all of the 
city and the outlying districts of Alameda 
County. We have approximately 2100 members 
in the Association, approximately 600 of whom 
attended the meeting on Saturday. 

Among the distinguished guests were mem- 
bers of the State Legislature including members 
of the Assembly, Mrs. Anna Saylor, Chris B. 
Fox, J. Croter, E. Smith; members of the Senate, 
T. C. West, Edgar Hurley, Frank Carr; members 
of the County Board of Supervisors; Advisory 
Council; Honorable A. C. Olney; Fred M. Hunter, 
Oakland, C. J. DuFour, Alameda; D. E. Martin, 
County Superintendent of Schools of Alameda 
County; presidents of the Boards of Education 
of Alameda, Oakland, Berkeley and of Alameda 
County; presidents of the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociations of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and 
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Second District, H. W. Jones, Piedmont, M. ¢. 
James, representing superintendent of Berkeley, 

Lieutenant Governor C. C. Young gave ag 
masterly address upon “State Revenue and Ex- 
penditures.” Addresses were also made by FE 
W. Kottinger, president of the Association: Dr. 
Broderick of the Highland Hospital of Alameda 
County; and A. C. Olney, Commissioner 
Secondary Education. 

We had thirty-one guests, some of whose 
names are included in the above paragraph. 
The common report is that the meeting seemed 
to have been one of the best that the Associa- 
tion has held in its existence. 

The luncheon and business meeting is an 
annual affair and has come to a point where so 
many of our members attend the meetings, it is 
difficult to find quarters to hold our annual 
meetings. The meeting has always been held 
at the Hotel Oakland, in its largest room. 

The officers of the past year are: E. W. 
Kottinger, president; Miss Sue Irwin, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Mary F. Connolly, secretary; W. 0. 
Davies, treasurer. 

The incoming officers for the coming year are: 
Miss Sue Irwin, president; Mr. J. E. Bunker, 
vice president; Miss Mary Connelly, secretary: 
Mr. J. A. Robinson, treasurer, 


E. W. KOTTINGER, 
President Alameda County Educational 
Association. 


Teacher Salaries 
HE Educational Research Bulletin of Ohio 
State University in a recent issue has a very 
fine analysis of Ohio salary schedules for 1923. 
In concluding his studies, Mr. Stoneburner 
states: “A person who thinks of wages as they 


were in 1914 is apt to regard these typical 
salaries for 1923 as high. Such an attitude, 
however, ignores the change in the value of 
the dollar. No reliable figures regarding the 


1914 salaries are available, but in a general way 
a comparison between conditions then and now 
may nevertheless be made. In January, 1923, 
one dollar was worth 63.3 cents in terms of the 
dollar of 1914. We who were in the profession 
at that time remember very distinctly the wail 
that was then going up all over the country 
for increased salaries. Let us reduce the above 
figures to 1914 figures. 


The Generalized Salary Schedule as 
Shown by Medians 


No. of Value of 


Elementary Min. Max. Steps Steps 
oo eee $ 900 $1,350 9 $50.00 
High Schools...... 1,250 2,050 10 80.00 


The Data Reduced to the 1914 Dollar 
No. of Value of 


Elementary Min. Max. Steps Steps 
Schools....$ 569.70 $ 854.55 9 $31.65 
High Schools 791.25 1,297.65 10 50.64 


“This shows that the $900 minimum salary for 
elementary teachers becomes $569.70 and the 
$1,350 maximum for elementary teachers be- 
comes $854.55. In high schools the $1,250 mini- 


mum becomes $791.25, and the $2,050 maximum 
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becomes $1,297.65. All of us remember that such 
minimums and such maximums were very much 
n vogue at that time, and we are justified in 
believing that in reality the salaries of today 
are no higher than they were before the war. 
We conclude therefore that the present typical 
salaries could and should be raised.” 


Ethical Procedure 

N a recent issue of his excellent bulletin to 

Long Beach teachers, Superintendent W. L. 
Stephens has a notable paper on teaching as a 
profession. We wish that every teacher in 
California could read the stimulating address 
n its entirety. Space permits quoting only the 
folowing passage on ethical procedure: 

“The definition of a profession as given by the 
Supreme Court, contains a significant statement: 
\ profession is a vocation of such a nature as 
to warrant the community in making restric- 
tions in respect to its exercise. In other words 
a profession must in its functional aspects, cor- 
respond to and harmonize with, what is for the 
best interests of the public welfare. 

“In conformity with this conception of their 
relations to the public, several professions have 
established definite codes of ethical procedure. 
Notable among these are The Canon of Ethics 
for Lawyers, adopted by the American Bar As- 
sociation, Aug. 27, 1908; Principles of Medical 
Ethics of the American Medical Association, 
adopted by the House of Delegates, June 4, 
1912; Code of Ethics of the National Dental 
Association; Code of Ethics of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, adopted Sept. 2, 
1914; Code of Ethics for Accountants, adopted 
in 1916 by the American Institute for 
Accounants. 

But the National Education Association is 
painfully silent with reference to an Ethical 
Code for the teachers of America. I am well 
aware of the attitude taken by many that it is 
a reflection upon the integrity and high pur- 
poses of the teachers even to intimate that such 
a code is either needed or desirable. And usual- 
ly in the case of these teachers such a statement 
of procedure is unnecessary. However, I wish 
that some of this class of teachers might have 
sat with me during the months of May, June, 
July and August, during which I had personal 
interviews with approximately 1,000 teachers 
irom all sections of the United States, Canada, 
ind the Islands of the Pacific, and could have 
heard their answers and felt their reactions, 
to questions involving the ethics of the pro- 
fession, 

“You would agree with me that teaching is 
after all a human institution, that the workers 
therein are just folk who have their hopes and 
their fears; their achievements and their fail- 
ures; their conceptions of right and wrong— 
but all of whom crave the human touch. Out 
‘ff such groups of men and women the teaching 
profession must be organized for rendering a 
special service to humanity, even though at 
times it means personal sacrifice. 

“A code of ethics to be of value to a group 
of teachers must emanate from the teachers 
themselves. It cannot be imposed from above 
or from without.” 


The Teacher’s Soft Snap 
SHORT time ago various members of a 
Colorado Rotary Club gave short talks on 
various business. <A retail lumberman made the 
following address on the teaching profession: 

“The teaching profession as I see it and from 
what information I have been able to gather is, 
in the immortal words of the great poet—a soft 
snap. 

“The success of a teacher is judged by one 
and only one thing. To illustrate—if my boy 
gets all A’s and A’s plus on his report card, his 
teacher is a success; if he gets B’s and C's his 
teacher is a fizzle. Am I not right? How easy 
then for a teacher to be successful just by 
making a few strokes of the pen on a little 
yellow card once in every six weeks. 

“An easy life, I must say, with little if any 
work, with large pay checks arriving regularly, 
with no stock of merchandise on the shelves 
collecting the dust from our unpaved and un- 
sprinkled streets, with no taxes to pay, no high 
rents, no insurance against hail, fire, flood and 
other disasters, no bad accounts, no bankers 
to face every sixty or ninety days, no deprecia- 
tion on stock, no anniversary sale every time 
one of the clerks has a birthday. Can you 
imagine anything quite as easy as being a 
teacher? 

“They pay no income tax. They have no ex- 
penses. Flowers for the table are furnished by 
the classes in horticulture, the garden clubs and 
classes furnish them with free onions and other 
vegetables, chicken of the fried variety are fur- 
nished by the poultry classes, fresh and salt 
meats by the classes in animal husbandry, and 
fruits of course, are placed on the teacher's 
desk in great quantities by the favorite pupils, 
and music for their entertainments is furnished 
by the various school orchestras and glee clubs. 

“Teachers all wear good clothes, drive high 
powered motor cars of the enclosed type. Teach- 
ers get the entire summer off with full pay, 
they have beautiful mountain homes, free tickets 
to all the operas, theatres, football and basket 
ball games and all worth-while entertainments 
both here and in Denver. Teachers are not 
solicited for funds for the home for the blind 
at Niwot, nor for the old ladies’ home at 
Englewood. 

“In closing I want to submit to you these 
figures for your careful consideration. Please 
follow me closely. There are 365 days in a 
year. There are 52 Sundays and 52 Saturdays, 
making 104 days, add to this 11 holidays and 
90 days summer vacation and you have a total 
of 205 days with no work for the teacher to do. 
Subtracting these 205 days from the 365 and 
we have 160 days left, but they only work from 
9 to 12 and from 1 till 4, or six hours which is 
% of a day. One-fourth of 160 days is 40 days 
which they actually work for which they are 
paid from $3,000 to $10,000 which I consider fair 
enough for 40 days’ work.” 








The Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N. E. A., is making splendid progress in its 
work and will hold important sessions this 
summer at Washington. 


4 
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The Ratio of College Graduates to Population 
a his address at a recent Convocation of the 
University of Chicago, Professor A. W. Small, 
head of the Department of Sociology, discussed 
the ratio of college graduates to population. 
In the year 1920, the latest for which com- 
parable figures are available, the American col- 
leges graduated a total of 36,718 men and 
one out of each 3,000 of the population. 
In the same year 2,607,000 human infants were 





women 


born in the United States—2,607,000 potential 
aspirants to college privileges some eighteen 
years later. 

Assuming that the factors on both sides of 


the equation of collége availability will remain 
constant, and ignoring the certainty that some 
children who entered this country in 1920 in 
the arms of immigrant parents will outfoot 
some of the native children in the race for 
education, not more than one in each seventy- 
one of the children born here in 1920 will receive 
a college diploma at or about the year 1942. 
You are the fortunate survivors of the same 
process of natural and artifical selection which 
will reduce each of those groups of seventy-one 
in the 1920 class to a single individual. As such 
survivors you are admitted into the most envi- 


able association in American society. 


My Dark-eyed Dollies 


my dim and distant childhood, 


N 

I hair had more of gold 

And I felt that blondes were 
brunettes had ev'ry grace, 

How I longed to have a dolly 
eyes and tresses— 

When at last Old Santa 
seemed out of place! 


when my 


common, while 


who had dusky 


brought her, any doll 


In my sentimental girlhood, 
dreamed my lover,— 
When he loomed on my horizon, 
doubt that he was tall! 

But his were blue as gentians, 
locks were surely Saxon, 

And I found that “dark and handsome” did not 
tell the ‘‘fate” of all. 


“tall and dark” I 


none could 


eyes and his 


30th my stalwart sons are blue-eyed and their 
hair two shades of gold 
methinks the Fates 

decided on some fun— 

For on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday ev’ry week 

They give me thirty dark-eyed dollies—but I 
love them ev'ry one! 


But have noticed and 


They’re a noisy, jumbled fam’ly and sometimes 
I quite despair; 

But they’re learning songs and poems that I 
hope will bless the years. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
LITE URE 


Little Tony, sturdy Carlos, 
decent hombres— 

How the thought of serving others, ev’ry wea) 
teacher cheers! 


may 


you grow 


Oh, my little Enriqueta, what awaits you in ti 
future? 

And my starry-eyed Felice, with the mind 
quick and gay, 

And my placid Carmelita, will your life be d) 
and sordid 

When you leave the land of fairies and of hap; 
children’s play? 


Heaven show me how to lead you in the patlis 
of needed service, 

Help you curb the restless spirit that reveals 
your Fathers’ ways; 

Give the best our country offers, moral strenet! 
and high ambition; 

Help you love the pure and noble and be happy 
all the days! 


—"“A Riverside Teacher.” 


Why the Junior College is a Local Project 

A SURVEY of the literature of the junior c: 

lege, including reports of junior colle 
administrators, shows the following reasons fo: 
organizing such an institution as a local project 
under public boards of education rather than at 
standard colleges and universities: 

1. The Junior College is a logical part of th 
secondary school system rather than of the 
standard college or university. 

2. The overcrowded: condition of the univer- 
sities makes it impossible for them to bear th: 
burden of the Junior Colleges, and in the pro- 
cess of elimination, the universities send hon 
as failures many who, with adequate supe) 
vision, would develop into good students. 

3. The presence of a Junior College would 
result in an economic saving to the communit 

4. The presence of the local Junior Colleg 
would result in moral and social betterment f: 
the community. 

5. The presence of a local Junior Colles 
would bring a well rounded education to th: 
masses. 

6. The Junior College would make possib 
adequate vocational guidance at an age whe: 


students naturally face the problem of a lile 
work. 


~ 


7. The Junior College would result in a high 
type of scholarship through closer supervisic! 
of student activities. 

8. The Junior College would provide great 
moral safeguards for the pupil through a post 
ponement of the break from church, home and 
community influences. 


The fact that the Junior College is in realit) 
a secondary school would seem ample cause fo! 
placing it in the secondary school system rathe! 
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han attaching it to the university. The advis- 
ibility of this course is demonstrated by the 
story of secondary education in Europe. Presi- 


dent A. Ross Hill of the University of Missouri 
emphasizes the fact that the natural stopping 


place in secondary education is the fourteenth 
ir rather than the twelfth. Mr. H. R. Brush 
the University of North Dakota states that 
he publie is dissatisfied with the old organiza- 
yn of secondary education because of “a reali- 
ition that the high school graduate is brought 
neither to a satisfactory completion of prepara- 
tion for the increasingly complex activities of 
modern life nor to a point where he can wisely 
hoose the line of professional work he may 
iesire to follow.” Says Frederick E. Bolton: 
The first two years of college and university 
rk are confessedly a part of secondary educa- 
n. The boys and girls are of secondary school 

e no matter where they are.” 
The students of Professor Koos have estab- 
shed the fact that the founding of Junior 
‘olleges as local institutions would result in a 
despread extension of higher education among 
» masses. In an examination of 82 communi- 
es, some having colleges but the majority not 
ing them, he found that in communities hav- 
local colleges the number attending the 
<t and second years of college was 13.9 per 
nt of the number enrolled in high school as 
mpared with 6.5 per cent where no local col- 
exists. The presence of a college, there- 
more than doubles the number of high 
hool graduates who will do college work. In 
ties having local colleges 9.6 per thousand of 
population are in the Junior Colleges as 
zainst 3 per thousand in communities having 

local college. 

is evident, therefore, that both on the 
round of theory and practice we can justify 
organization of Junior Colleges as local 


nstitutions under public school boards of 
ication. 


JOHN W. HARBESON, 
rector Child Welfare, Pasadena, in Pasadena 
iducational Review. 


Fellowships and Scholarships for 
Work in Science 


BULLETIN under this title has been issued 
recently by the National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C., listing fellowships and 
holarships offered by American educational 
nstitutions and industrial concerns or under 
ther auspices, for advanced, and particularly 

‘rv graduate, work in the physical and biologi- 
il sciences and their application. 

This list includes over 2100 appointments and 
‘the total of the annual stipends involved 
‘mounts to over $1,948,000. A full list of fellow- 
ships available in all fields of study, including 
iterature, art and the social sciences, would add 
several hundred to the number of available 
‘ppointments and several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the amount of the money spent 
n annual stipends. 

A large part of the money supporting these 
ellowships, which represents the income from 


about $40,000,000 of capital, is derived initially 
from the earnings of industrial or commercial 
enterprises. Many of the enterprises which have 
provided these funds are dependent for their 
success more or less directly upon the advance- 
ment of science. These funds may be regarded, 
then, from one point of view, as a legitimate 
return on the part of these enterprises to the 
basic source from which their prosperity is 
derived. 


In another sense, the sum total of these 
annual stipends represents a yearly investment 
of the country as a whole for the preparation of 
especially competent advanced college and uni- 
versity students for creative work in scientific 
fields and for eduactional and industrial leader- 
ship. From still another viewpoint, this amount 
represents a special subsidy provided to certain 
selected students which enables them to obtain 
preparation for higher productive effort which 
they would otherwise not be able to obtain. 

Altogether, this is a splendid showing of the 
extent of the faith of America in the value of 
preparing our best students for creative scien- 
tific work. 


Our Double Tax System—State and County 
HE average citizen, busy with his own per- 
sonal affairs, does not acquaint himself close- 

ly with the tax system of his state and county. 

It is worth while, therefore, to present some 

facts relative to our tax systems. We have 

in the State of California a double system of 
taxation. 


First, the corporations, among which are rail- 
road companies, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, power and light companies, etc., pay into 
the state treasury a tax upon their (gross 
receipts), franchises, etc. The money derived 
from corporation taxes is spent to maintain 
the state government with all its functions. 
Public utility corporations, such as mentioned 
above, do not pay any tax on any property, 
used in the operation of their business, in any 
county to maintain county functions. 


Second, all other property in a county is taxed 
upon an assessed valuation. The assessor of a 
county places a valuation upon each person's 
property and the sum of the individual assess- 
ment constitutes the assessed valuation of the 
county. The county officials and school trus- 
tees submit budget estimates to the board of 
supervisors, listing the necessary money to 
carry on their respective departments and the 
total of these estimates makes up the entire 
amount to be raised for county purposes. After 
the assessed valuation and the total amount of 
money to be raised are determined, the tax 
rate sets itself. 

The money derived from the tax on property 
in a county is collected by the county tax col- 
lector and placed in the county treasury to be 
used to maintain the county government with 
all its functions. Hence property taxpayers of 
a county do not now pay any property tax 
money into the state treasury to maintain 
state functions. 

Thus it can be seen that we have two distinct 
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sources of revenue, raised in two different ways, 
from two distinct and different groups of tax- 
payers in this state, the UTILITY CORPORA- 
TIONS paying state taxes into the STATE 
TREASURY to maintain STATE FUNCTIONS, 
and the PROPERTY TAXPAYERS paying 
COUNTY TAXES into the COUNTY TREASURY 
to maintain COUNTY FUNCTIONS. 


ROY GOOD, 


County Superintendent of Schools, Mendocino 
County, in his report for 1923. 


The Three-Track School 

HE adaptation of the school to the require- 

ments of individual pupils has béen strikingly 
shown in the State of Washington. That a small 
school system, with less than 1000 pupils can 
operate a plan of adjustment of the school pro- 
gram to mental differences of children is being 
demonstrated in the Edmonds schools. A three- 
track plan based on rate of progress, rather 
than scope of work, is in apparently highly 
successful operation. It is the fifth year in the 
operation of the plan in the experience of the 
superintendent. 


The work of each of the six elementary years 
—(a six-six plan is in effect)— is divided into 
six parts, making 36 units in all. On the fast 
track, provided for children of high intelligence, 
eight units are completed in a year, meaning a 
saving of a year for each cycle of three years. 
On the middle track, for children of average 
ability, the normal six units are completed. On 
the slow track, for children of low ability, four 
units are covered. Initial assignment to 
division is made on the basis of individual 
mental test. At the expiration of the three- 
year cycle re-assignment may be made, if called 
for, as each division will have completed a year 
unit of work. 

In the three primary grades each room in- 
cludes three divisions; in the three or only two 
divisions. 

Some of the obvious advantages of the plan 
are: first, that all children being associated with 
their peers tend to work up to their capacity; 
second, that in groups of mental equals a high 
degree of attention is attained; third, progress 
is continuous, avoiding the gaps and repetitions 
involved in the common double-promotion and 
retention scheme. 

The plan is being operated with a high degree 
of success and of satisfaction to teachers, pupils, 
and parents.—Washington Educational Journal. 


The Teacher, Taxation and School Costs 
S. BURROWS, chairman of the legislative 

* committee of the Washington State Edu- 
cational Association, has a splendid report on 
school finances in a recent issue of the State 
Education Journal. His conclusions are: 

1. The general property tax has failed to 
meet the demands of the people for public ser- 
vice. It must be supplemented by other forms 
of taxation in a way that will equalize the 
burden of support among all in proportion to the 
ability to pay. No form of wealth should re- 
main immune. No form of wealth should be 
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threatened with confiscation. A fair taxation 
plan that will produce is the present need. 


2. Present school costs must be correctly 
analyzed by the public which must hereafter be 
informed in advance of the cost of meeting its 
own demands of additional school service. The 
people must also know what each proposed re- 
trenchment involves. 


3. While there has been very little wilfu! 
waste in education, nevertheless, true economy 
demands the utmost care in the making of 
school budgets in which every semblance of 
waste and extravagance has been eliminated. 


4. The $3,000,000 reduction in the total costs 
of 1922 cannot be duplicated another year with- 
out seriously affecting the character of the 
work of our public schools. Overcrowded rooms, 
overloaded teachers, underpaid teachers, scanty 
supplies and equipment are not wanted by the 
people of Washington. 


5. The teachers of Washington must demon- 
strate to the people of this state that which is 
the truth, namely, that the present school costs 
are justified by the work the schools are doing 
and conditions under which it is done. 


Introduction to Agricultural 
Lewis Cecil Gray. 556 p. il. MacMillan. 1924. 


Dr. Gray is economist in charge of land 
economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
lucid and well-balanced text is the youngest 
number of the ‘Social Science Textbooks” edited 
by Richard T. Ely. 

Gray’s book is both a textbook for beginning 
students, and a guide for general readers. Its 
mechanical make-up, graphs, and pedagogic 
material are excellent. 

Chapter 16, on “Land Policies,” is one of the 
most important chapters in the book. “No in- 
centive,” says Gray, “has yet been found that 
will stimulate human exertion and thrift like 
the prospect of acquiring the ownership of a 
farm.” 

The closing chapter, on economic cooperation 
by farmers, is thoroughly modern and forward- 
looking. Farming is becoming contemporaneous 
with radio and aeroplane. V. Macc. 


Economics. By 


Louis Pasteur. By S. J. Holmes. Har- 


court, Brace and Co. 1924. 


The author has set forth, simply and win- 
somely, the leading investigations of this emi- 
nent Scientist. Pasteur’s methods of critical 
experimental research are graphically narrated. 
The manner in which the distinguished French- 
man rose, step by step, from one field of Science 
to another, is portrayed. Discoveries of the 
highest importance marked the labors of 
Pasteur in every domain which he entered. 


Dr. Holmes, who is professor of zoology at the 
University of California, has long been an 
admirer of Pasteur and his achievements. 
Holmes’ account has many dramatic passages, 
and is in excellent literary style. Figure One, 


246 p. il. 


showing Pasteur at the age of twenty-one, and 
Figure Thirteen, a photograph of Pasteur and 
his wife, are two noteworthy full-page plates. 
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There are numerous other illustrations. The 
book is most readable, and will have good usage. 
V. Macc. 


The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays. Edited, 
with introduction, comment and interpreta- 
tive questions, by Charles Swain Thomas. 
Atlantic Classics, 320 p. Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1924. 

Readers somewhat younger and less advanced 
than those high school, college and unacademic 
groups now using the “Atlantic Book of Modern 
Plays,” are the objective of the “Junior Plays.” 
The material is well-balanced, wholesome, and 
of sound literary value. 

The Dyspeptic Ogre, by Percival Wilde; 
Nerves, by John Farrar; Fifteenth Candle, by 
Rachel Lyman Field; A Marriage Proposal, by 
Anton Tehekoff,—are a few typical selections 
from the thirteen plays given. There are useful 
sections on “Appreciating the Drama,” bio- 
graphical and interpretative notes, and 
bibliographies, 

The author has wisely realized the dramatic 
instinct of youth, and that a child’s reach— 
no less than a man’s—should exceed his grasp. 
He has kept prominently in mind the idea that 
young people have interests coincident with 
those of the adult life which they are all now 
imaginatively living. V. Macc. 


California, A Geologic Wonderland. By Dr. 
Bilbert E. Bailey. 119 p. il. Los Angeles 
Times-Mirror. 1924. $1.65. 

This handy little pocket volume was pub- 
lished in response to a widespread interest and 
general demand for a book containing Dr. 
Bailey’s feature articles, which have appeared 
at intervals in the Los Angeles Times. 

The author is professor of geology at the 
University of Southern California, and is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the nature background 
of this mighty empire state. 

His narrative is vivid and interest-provoking; 
his descriptions are clear and illuminating. 
Science teachers and all nature lovers and out 
door folk in California will find much help in 
this little guide book. V. Macc, 


The Victrola in Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Play. Issued by the Educational De- 
partment of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. 66 p. il. 
1924. Gratis. 

A famous philosopher once said, “The first 
requirement of education is a good animal.” 
Physical education, recreation and play tend to 
make that good animal. With a realization of 
this most of the states are now requiring that 
all the school children be given physical train- 
ing in some form or another, and here the 
Victrola has added one more avenue to the 
already great service it is capable of extending 
the schools. 

Folk dancing is an ideal medium for bodily 
expression, and a wholesome form of recreation. 
It embodies all the principles of helpful physical 
movement. Stereotyped calisthenics are being 
replaced to a great degree by mimetic exer- 


cises, which add thought, play, pantomime, and 
the charm of music to bodily development. The 
folk dance is now accepted everywhere as one 
of the best forms of physical education for 
boys and girls. 

Mimetic play, gymnastic stories, rhythms, 
drills, singing games, and interpretative danc- 
ing are also playing an important part in many 
schools’ physical education. These activities, 
together with numerous folk dances, are listed 
and described in the new edition of “The Vic- 
trolia in Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Play” which has just been issued. A copy of 
this valuable little publication may be had free 
upon request of any dealer in Victor products. 

V. Macc. 


The College Blue Book (in 3 volumes). Scien- 
tific, non-advertising books of reference of 
the Colleges and Universities of the United 
States of America. By Huber William Hurt. 
Val. I—Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
(1923); Vol. Il—Professional and Technical 
Education (1924); Vol. Il1I—Music and Fine 
Arts (1925). 473 p il, published by The 
College Blue Book, Chicago. 

This is a very useful compendium of infor- 
mation, in tabular form, concerning nearly 1000 
American colleges and _ universities. Special 
sections treat the institutions especially for 
negroes; junior colleges; universities of the 
world; and high school standards in the United 
States. The educational atlas, of 3-color state 
maps, is cross indexed, and is a valuable new 
device for ready reference. 

The reviewer notes that under California, 
only one state teachers’ college (Chico) is 
listed. A footnote states that “the other nor- 
mals are becoming 4-year teachers’ colleges.” 

An appendix (p. 442) lists the members of the 
American Association of Teachers’ Colleges. 
California is represented only by the State 
Teachers’ College at Santa Barbara. 

This large and substantial volume, despite 
occasional errors, is a reference work of high 
rank and wide utility. V. Macc. 


Twenty-Five Years of American Education. Col- 
lected essays. Edited by I. L. Kandel. 469 
p. MacMillan. 1924. 

This is an “appreciation volume” in honor of 
Dr. Paul Monroe’s twenty-five years of service 
at Swift, Inglis, Sears, Kilpatrick, Reisner, and 
Kandel are among the essayists. 

Stuart G. Noble, of Tulare University, has 
contributed a noteworthy paper on the educa- 
tion of the negro. 

The essays give a dignified picture of educa- 
tional progress in America. V. MacC. 


Fitting the School to the Child. An experi- 
ment in public education. By Elizabeth A. 
Irwin and Louis A, Marks. 339 p. Many 
tables. MacMillan. 1924. 


Miss Irwin, psychologist of the Public Edu- 
cation Association of New York City, and Mr. 
Marks, member of the Board of Examiners, New 
York City Board of Education, have written a 
clear and scientific account of an experiment 
with 3000 children. V. Macc. 
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To Stimulating and 
Delightful Music 
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Victor Health Exercises in the School Yard, Passaic, N. J. 


CHOOLS all over the country are finding the Victor Health 
Exercises ideal for their calisthenics. The music removes 
the monotony of the countings of the old formal gymnastics, 
and stimulates a more whole-hearted participation in exercise. 
Daily physical training is required by law in many states, and 
the Victor Health Exercises are assisting thousands of teachers 
to comply in a pleasant and satisfying way. 

The exercises have been planned by an expert physical 
culturist, and represent a “balanced ration” which brings into 
play at one time or another all the muscles of the body, stimu- 
lating its every normal function, improving the physique, and 
quickening the mind. 

The three records (18914, 18915, 18916) are packed in a 
neat container with illustrations of the various exercises, list 
price $3.00 a set. Call upon your nearest dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts for a demonstration. For schoolroom, playground, and 
gymnasium this health set fills every need. 


FREE—Just off the press, a new revised edition of The Victrola 
in Physical Education, Recreation and Play, giving full partic- 
ulars on the use of the Victrola in folk dancing, marching, drills, 
rhythms, games, etc. Ask your dealer for a copy or write direct to 


Educational Department 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Proceedings of the State Board of Education 
May 1-3, 1924 


HE State Board of Education met in special 

session in Sacramento, California, May 1, 1924, 
the special order of business being the hearing 
of representatives of textbook publishers on 
veography material submitted for adoption for 
the fourth grade. 


Protests were received from school officials 
against the board’s action at the March meeting 
to postpone the adoption of a penmanship sys- 
tem at the expiration of the contract in July 
and discontinue the distribution of copy books 
to the schools after the present supply is 
exhausted. There being a sufficient supply of 
Looks 7 and 8 to fill the summer orders for all 
the schools, the board voted to print an edition 
of the first six books to complete the orders. 

Mr. Merk reported that a committee of citizens 
had been appointed by the San Luis Obispo 
Chamber of Commerce to inspect and offer 
recommendations concerning the future policy 
of conducting the Polytechnic School at San 
Luis Obispo and that Mr. Merk, Mr. Ricciardi, 
Mr. Heron and Mr. Werner of the State Depart- 
ment of Education had been appointed to rep- 
resent that department. 

Miss Helen Dimmick resigned her position as 
issistant secretary in charge of credentials to 
iccept another position. Miss Dimmick’s resig- 
nation was accepted to take effect June 30, 1924. 

Mr. W. M. Coman, State Supervisor of Re- 
habilitation, was appointed assistant secretary 
n charge of credentials, to begin July 1, 1924. 

The board authorized a reprint of Bulletin 
2-C “A Suggestive Course of Study in Geography 
for the Elementary Schools,” which is to include, 
n addition, a list of phonograph records com- 
piled by Miss Donzella Cross, to represent the 
musie of various nations. 

San Francisco State Teachers College was 

ranted the privilege to grant a degree with a 
iajor in junior high school education. 

The board voted to adopt a geography reader 

r the fourth grade “Journeys in Distant 

ands” by Barrows and Parker; Silver, Burdett 

Co., publishers. 

The Literature Readers for the sixth, seventh 
ind eight grades, by L. E. Armstrong, 
eadopted for a term of four years, 
inderstanding that Mr. Armstrong, 
Ssistance of the elementary 
schools, is to revise them. 

The board adjourned to meet in Sacramento 
n regular quarterly session June 23, 1924. 


WILL C. WOOD, 
Secretary. 
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Kindergartens have been established in all 
but fifteen of the counties in California, in con- 
nection with their public school system, accord- 


ing to the last annual reports submitted to the 
superintendent of public instruction. The coun- 
ties which last year had no kindergartens are 
all in northern or central California. The 
population of the fifteen counties in 1920 was 


114,552, and the assessed valuation of their 
properties last year was $194,849,907. 


The same counties contain 486 elementary 
school districts, and 31 high school districts en- 
rolling 18,432 elementary pupils and 5,221 high 
school pupils. During the last school year, 
these counties spent a total of $1,746,000 on 
their elementary schools and $1,357,000 on their 
high schools. The largest of the counties which 
had no kindergartens last year, Monterey 
County, has established them during the year, 
1923-24. Mr. A. R. Heron points out that the 
complete cost of the kindergartens including 
establishment and maintenance must be borne 
by the local district. Although kindergartens 
are a part of the public school system of the 
state, no provision has been made for state 
uid to them. Establishment of a kindergarten 
therefore means that the local taxpayers have 
decided this additional educational opportunity 
should be provided by them although it receives 
neither state nor county aid. 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 


For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 


And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 


as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Olay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
Levy Bros. Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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Dependable Science Texts 


Recently Published 


Hunter. New Essentials of Biology .. . . $1.68 


Somewhat shortened and simplified and brought thoroughly up to date. 
In line with the latest findings in physiological, botanical, and zoological 
science, yet written in a simple and interesting style. 


Hunter. Laboratory Problems in Civic Biology $1.20 


Two hundred and forty-nine experiments that may be performed in the 
laboratory with ordinary equipment; many of them may also be worked out 
at home or on field trips. Equally suitable for use with Hunter’s Civic 
Biology or Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology. 


Hunter and Whitman. Civic Science in Home 
ad (OM 5 a Oe eee 


A broad utilitarian one-year course containing a judicious selection of 
topics from the author’s two separate volumes. Shows the practical applica- 
tion of scientific principles in every-day living and teaches young people how 
to think straight. Will help to raise the standards of the home and throw 
light upon the problems of the community. In one volume. 


Moore and Halligan. Plant Production . . . $1.44 


Covers the whole field of plant production—both agronomy and horti- 
culture. Provides the kind of vocational work required by the Smith- 
Hughes law. Close correlation between the classroom instruction and life 
on the farm. 


Tormey and Lowry. Animal Husbandry . . . $1.40 


Teaches the fundamental laws of science underlying breeding, feeding, 
and care of farm stock and poultry. Emphasis on practical knowledge. 
Home projects give opportunity to put what is learned into active use, and 
to comply with the Smith-Hughes act. 


Vivian. Everyday Chemistry ...... . $1.64 


A course applied to everyday life, with special emphasis on household 
economics, soil fertility, and the relation of chemistry to plant and animal 
production. Wide range of topics. Laboratory work calling for inexpensive 
equipment. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Cd 
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SCHOOL BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT et Ss eee Se 


PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 391) 

for junior high schools, and $2,400,000 to start 
the erection of three senior high schools with 
the understanding that it would require ap- 
proximately $2,400,000 to complete these build- 
ings. Thus, Denver has now started on a build- 
ing program amounting to approximately 
$8,500,000. 

The above mentioned amounts provide for 
the erection of five additions and twelve new 
elementary school buildings; two junior high 
schools, one for 1200 and the other for 1300 
pupils; and three senior high schools, one for 
1800, and two for 1500 pupils each. The total 
capacity provided for is 14,680. The above 
described building program will replace eight 
old elementary school buildings and provide 
for four new ones; it will provide for two new 
junior high schools and replace three old senior 
high schools. To date, four additions to ele- 
mentary schools have been completed and ten 
other elementary school projects started, most 
of which will be ready for the opening of school 
in September, 1924. Contracts have not been 
let on two of the elementary school projects. 
One of the junior high schools and all of the 
senior high schools are under construction. 
These buildings will probably be ready for 
occupancy sometime between September, 1925 
and February, 1926. 

The school population in Denver is increas- 
ing by 1500 to 2000 pupils annually. The pro- 
gram which is now under way will be sufficient 
to provide fair accommodations for the next 
three or four years at the present rate of 
growth except in the most rapidly growing 
sections of the city. 

HOMER W. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


ANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. — Last 
year our increase of enrollment was about 
20% over the previous year and we anticipate 
about the same rate this year. In the spring 
of 1923 we moved into two new 13-room con- 
crete elementary buildings which replaced two 
old frame structures and several small bunga- 
lows which were built during war time. These 
new buildings were made possible through a 
bond issue of $295,000. : 
We are now just about completing two more 
16-room elementary buildings which were pro- 
vided for by a bond issue of $400,000, and a 














Social Science Books 
For High Schools 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, 


by Graham A. Laing, Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Finance, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 


The United States Bureau of Education 
and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education both highly recommend the 
teaching of Economics in all high schools. 
The subject is rapidly becoming an in- 
tegral part of every school curriculum. 

An Introduction to Economics is not a con- 
densed college text, but is a text written 
especially for the secondary school. It is 
readable to a high degree, is easily within 
the grasp of high school pupils, is modern, 
and teachable. 


Bound in cloth; 454 pages, $1.40 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, 


by Wallace H. Whigam, Schurz High 
School, Chicago. 





















This book is rapidly becoming a favor- 
ite because of its simplicity of presenta- 
tion and strong, practical constructive 
work to develop knowledge and applica- 
tion of principles. 


The chapters are short and subdivided so 
as to make assignments easy. All the ma- 
terial in each chapter is so closely related 
and so skillfully coordinated that it is easily 
assimilated and readily recalled. 


Topical outlines appear at the beginning 
of each chapter; a recapitulation and test 
questions at the end. The book is complete 
in every detail, but the non-essentials have 
been eliminated. It is the ideal text for use 
in commercial courses. 


Bound in cloth; illustrated, 392 p., $1.40 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION, by J. Anton de Haas, 
Professor, Foreign Trade, New York 
University. 



















Presents in an unusually interesting 
and readable manner, a comprehensive 
view of business organization and man- 
agement. It deals with such subjects as 
Financial Institutions, Marketing, Selling 
and Advertising, Foreign Trade, etc. 





This text will put the finishing touches to 
the commercial courses in both public and 
private schools, and will prepare graduates 
to cope intelligently with the problems that 
must be met in order to gain advancement. 


Bound in cloth; illustrated; 353 p., $1.40 


Write for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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Announcing the Publication 
“THE CONSTITUTION” 


Raymond Gettell, Professor of Political Science, 
University of California 


= 
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ARE YOU TO CHOOSE A TEXTBOOK ON 
THE CONSTITUTION? 
WHY NOT SELECT— 


A SCHOLARLY BOOK 


Professor Gettell is recognized nationally as 
an authority on Political Science. 


A TEACHABLE BOOK 


The author—a successful teacher—has kept 
in mind the practical problems of the class- 
room. Note the “Questions for Class Discus- 
sion,” the “Review Questions,” ete. 


A FLEXIBLE BOOK 


An eighth grade child may read the book 
with understanding and yet the lists of Addi- 
tional Reading's and Topics for Further Study 
make it an ideal text for high schools, Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, Normal Schools, and Summer 


———— 


Schools. 
GINN AND COMPANY 
; PUBLISHERS 
45 SECOND STREET * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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new high school plant at an estimated cost of 
$750,000. The high school is located on a 35- 
acre tract near the center of the city and pro- 
vides ample space for future growth. An ex- 
cellent stadium is being built at an expense of 
approximately $40,000 as a gift to the school 
district from one of our interested citizens. 
The completion of the new high school will 
permit the old building to be used for the 
junior high school which has outgrown its 
present quarters. 


PAUL E. STEWART, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


UNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA. — The 
H increase in enrollment this year over that 
of the previous year is approximately 850. We 
expect practically the same increase for the 
coming year. The rate of increase in Hunting: 
ton for the past ten years has been from 500 
to 1000 each year. Four buildings are now 
under construction from an $800,000 bond issue, 
approved by the public in November, 1922. All 
will be ready for use at the beginning of 
school 1924-25. The entire bond issue will be 
used for building. It will be necessary to equip 
all of these buildings by direct taxation in our 
levy for the coming year. In order to meet the 
rapid growth of the city it will be necessary 
within the next two or three years to launch 
another pond issue for approximately one 
million dollars, 


JOHN G. GRAHAM, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN.—Our enroll- 
G ment this year increased by only about 
150. Since the first of the year we have started 
one building which will take care of grades 
trom the kindergarten to the ninth, which will 
cost about $800,000, with a capacity of about 
S00; one building, a six-year high school 
(grades seven to twelve, inclusive) which will 
cost about $900,000, with a capacity of about 
1000; an addition to one of our grade buildings 
at a cost of about $160,000, with a capacity of 
about 240. We have ahead of us another school 
to take care of the grades from the kinder- 
garten to the ninth, inclusive, which will prob- 
ably cost about $800,000, two grade buildings 
at a cost of about $200,000 each. When the 
above work is completed our crowded condi- 
tion will be pretty well taken care of. 

H. N. MORRILL, 
Secretary and Business Manager. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 
TEXTS BY 
S. S. CURRY, PH. D., LITT. D. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


A text designed to meet the needs of 
high school students in Reading, Speak- 
ing and Conversation, as Oral English is 
becoming increasingly important as a 
phase of education. 


LITTLE CLASSICS FOR 
ORAL ENGLISH 


Initiative steps in Expression, employ- 
ing the Problem Method, and containing 
in Footnotes helpful suggestions on 
methods of teaching Oral English. 


For further information and special rates for 
class use on these and other texts, Address 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 
(Publishers) 


410 Pierce Bldg. Copley Square 
Boston, Mass. 





SPECIFY “WEBER’S” 


SCHOOL SCISSORS 


IF YOU WANT CONTENTED CHILDREN. 
Our scissors are made to cut easily and to 
run smoothly in the hands of school children. 


After careful study of 
school requirements we 
have arranged with the 
foremost scissors makers 
in the world to supply us 
with a line of school scis- 
sors and teachers’ shears |}? 
that we know are the | 

best to be made. 


School scissors must be | 
made with properly hard- 
ened cutting 
blades and to 
run easily — if 
perfection is to 
be obtained in 
the children’s 
work. 

















The Weber School Scissor Line contains 
styles and sizes that will interest your school 
—we want you to write for details and 
samples of our EXCELLENT LINE. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
222-224 So, Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 





Manufactured by THE ACME SHEAR CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ANOTHER NEW IDEA! 


Wouldn’t you like to have two series of readers with the same vocabulary but 
with entirely different stories; one series for basal use and the other for sup- 
plementary use? This is the unique and outstanding plan of 


THE WINSTON READERS and 
THE COMPANION READERS 


(Both series by Firman and Maltby) 


The Winston Readers, with Pre- 
Primer, follow a method that is 
easy and direct. They contain new 
and original children’s stories in 
the natural language of childhood. 


The Companion Readers offer a 
wealth of sight reading by dupli- 
cating the vocabulary of The 
Winston Readers, story for story, 
in a wealth of fresh material. 


The Winston Readers for basal 
method. 


The Companion Readers for vo- 
cabulary drill. 





Send for detailed information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 





As Beneficial to Teachers as to their Pupils 


The Music Students Piano Course 


Authorized as a textbook by the Board of Education of the State of California. 





Endorsement by an Eminent Authority 


“Il am now using THE MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE (after having carefully 
examined other courses), and am pleased to say that the results obtained thus far are 
most gratifying—alike in performance and general musicianship. 1 shall be pleased to 
recommend this Course in the future, as | have quite satisfied myself that it is equally 
practical and beneficial to teachers as well as to their students.” 


ARTHUR TRAVES GRANFIELD. 





Free Offer to Piano Teachers 
The First Quarter of the First Year of the 


MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE 


Has been as highly praised as it has been widely used, but the editors, seeking perfec- 
tion, have just revised and enriched this beginners’ book. In accord with the pro- 
gressive methods of today both clefs are used at the start; and in order to give the 
beginner an abundance of material the 56 pages of these first nine lessons have been 
crowded as full of attractive music as possible. 


We want every user of the course and every wide-awake teacher to have a free copy 
of this new edition, therefore send at once your full name and address with the num- 
ber of your piano pupils to 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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rMIUCSON, ARIZONA.—The total enrollment 
[ in the Tucson schools for the year 1922-23 
was 5789. The total enrollment for this year 
will exceed that number by about 600. We 
anticipate a corresponding increase for the 
school year 1924-25. Our work has been carried 
on this year under very crowded conditions. 
We have been compelled to put three or four 
rooms on half time, and in the high school a 
number of classes have recited during the noon 
hour. However, we have a new $750,000 high 
school building under construction. This will 
accommodate 1500 pupils and will be ready for 
occupancy at the opening of the next school 
year. Our seating capacity for the coming year 
will be increased by about 1100. Our annual 
expenditure for school apparatus, equipment 
and supplies is about $8500. 
C. E. ROSE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA.— The esti- 
mated increase from 1924-25 is 800. We 
are just finishing a building program of 
$5,000,000, completely rebuilding our depart- 
ment. We are still behind, as we are rapidly 
growing. We take care of the overflow in 
our temporary structures, of which we have 
some 100, either in use or ready for use. Our 
school building program for 1924-1925 will be 
mostly devoted to the junior college. We vote 
on a $550,000 bond issue for a site and build- 
ings on May 17. We spent last year for ap- 

paratus, equipment and supplies $41,403.82. 

CHAS. C. HUGHES, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


LEVELAND, OHIO.— Our enrollment 
Cua for 1923-24 was 4,543; the esti- 
mated growth for 1924-25 is 5000. Our school 
building program for the next four years will 
provide building space at a rate of about 15% 
in excess of growth. Should it be possible to 
fund this program, we would be in a very de- 
sirable position of acutally overtaking our de- 
sires now expressed in portable buildings and 
relay classes. Our building program for 1924- 
25 does not at present contemplate any actual 
new structures. None in fact have been plan- 
ned this last year, and we are at the present 
left in the position of completing our existing 
program of $24,000,000, at approximately the 
same rate as the school growth. Unless our 
new building program is started within the 
year 1924, the city will be in the position of 
dropping still further behind its needs. The 
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Troublesome Words and 


How to Use Them 
By W. L. Mason 


The distinguishing feature of 
this book, which causes it to 
differ from all other similar 
works, is that it not only desig- 
nates the “catch” in every 
troublesome word, but shows 
the user of the book how to 
avoid the difficulty, and to 
remember always to spell the 
word correctly. 


12mo. Cloth. 464 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


George Sully & Company, Publishers 
114 E. 25th Street New York City 


The permanently plastic modeling material. 


It is sanitary, odorless, comes in plastic form 
and it remains plastic so that it may be used 
over again as often as desired. Its use is 
clean, free from dust and antiseptic. The 
wide use of Permoplast shows its popularity 
and its value in educational work in all 
grades. It is also much used in art schools 
and by sculptors. 


Permoplast is made in eight colors. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN ART CLAY 
COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 
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CALIFORNIA A GEOLOGIC WONDERLAND ,,,,.,nit- 
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Death Valley 
understand our scenic Price $1.65 Sente Fen 
marvels. Order from local bookstore Coast Ranges, etc. 

1) 
Exercises in Actual E A Helpful 
Everyday English Remedy 
in 
Tests for 8th graders. F Time 
Do yours know English of Need 
Grammar? me 
“ . 1 i 
Can they correct their own Write for 
mistakes? E a Copy 
44 Lessons A Helps Teachers 
77 Exercises To Properly 
1248 Illustrative Sentences - Direct their 
tas a Efforts. 
"Cirle reese Shows Pupils 
c , 3 rT . 
: L Their Weaknesses 
FORTY-EIGHT CENTS 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 Mission Street San Francisco 
B & 
program for 1924-25, as set up, contemplates This will care for some 8500 pupils. 
the acquisition of school sites costing $1,200,- No money is now available for our future 


000; the erection of school buildings costing program of $20,000,000 required for building. 
$4,500,000, and the purchase of equipment cost- This community is loath to increase our bonded 
ing $250,000. The number of rooms in this indebtedness, both for city and school system 
year’s building program will approximate 208. and a real problem confronts our board in 
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ecuring the voters’ consent to supplying funds 
hrough taxation. It is possible that some ad- 
litional revenue will be had through an in- 


crease in assessed valuation, but this will 


probably be no more than is required for main- 
enance of increasing school plan. The supply- 
ng of our existing system, exclusive of new 
uilding costs about $155,000 annually, equip- 
nent maintenance $90,000, and new equipment 
$50,000. 
W. D. JONES, 
Department Director. 


EATTLE, WASHINGTON.—It is hardly to 
S be expected that any community could 
make the kind of growth that Seattle has 
made, springing in seventy years from the 
veriest primeval forest to a city of a third of 
a million people, without experiencing some 
“growing pains.” Of these, the schools have 
had their share. More teachers, more books 
and supplies, and more buildings have con- 
tinually been necessary. So far the school 
authorities have been able to meet these needs 
fairly well. At no time have school conditions 
reached a stage of serious distress. A few 
figures may serve to exemplify the problems 
of growth. Seattle at present (March, 1924) 
enrolls 40,000 boys and girls in the elementary 
schools and 12,340 in the high schools. In 
1904, twenty years ago, these figures were 
15,770 and 1125 respectively. To furnish these 
pupils with free textbooks, stationery, and 
other necessary supplies and equipment re- 
quired, last year, an outlay of $159,145.53. The 
work of instruction requires 1542 teachers. 
Twenty years ago the total teaching staff con- 
sisted of 383 persons, which is less than that 
of the high schools today. 

To say that high school enrollment has 
srown out of all proportion to other enroll- 
nents is to state a nation wide condition. 
Vevertheless this statement applies to Seattle 
vith particular force. It is only twenty-two 
years since Seattle’s first high school building 
vas erected. During these twenty-two years, 
the elementary school enrollment and the 
population of the city have each tripled, rough- 
ly speaking. Yet there are now thirteen times 
the number of high school students that there 
were in 1902. Today more than twenty-four 
per cent of the school attendance is in the 
high schools. This condition necessarily has 
its influence upon the building situation. 
Seattle completed in September, 1923, a build- 


ing program involving a bond issue of $4,500,- 
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Sensible Shoes 


That Save Your Energy 
For Teaching 


You use a pound of energy with every 
step—just to flex the shoes you are wear- 
ing now. In Ground Gripper Shoes it 
takes only a half-pound of energy each 
step. 


Can you afford to waste energy? 


Come to the nearest Ground Gripper 
store and see how these remarkable shoes 
put the spirit of Youth in your feet. Their 
natural-shape design relieves your feet 
from the cramping strain of ordinary 
shoes. Footaches and pains disappear 
when you wear Ground Grippers and 
you experience a new sensation of glori- 
ous foot comfort. 


New, attractive-looking styles 
await your inspection. 


GROUND GRIPPER 


SHOE STORES 


San Francisco......... 160 Powell Street 
I aks aces ts ase eee 520 16th St. 
SOUR vas ou Sas cacace aa 21 Sutter St. 
RM EIEN Si Sb 0's Soon wes 407 Pine Ave. 
EGO: ANMGIOR sé. 6 g.0'c vices 714 So. Hill St. 


(Upstairs on the mezzanine) 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD’S 


THE HOME-MAKER 


Author of “THE BRIMMING CUP,” Etc. 


$2.00 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 

I cnc aa aa aa ae o 
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A human novel. 


The domestic prob- 
Dorothy Canfield’s 


lem it presents will 


most important 
work. 


be discussed 
everywhere. 











By J. C. Wright and Fred C. Smith 

In press —to be published soon. Written 
for the inexperienced student, the employed 
mechanic, the automobile owner, the auto- 
mobile salesman, and for all others who de- 
sire to know the basic fundamental principles arrangement for use as a text. 

Send for Further Particulars. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


underlying automobile construction and 
operation. 

Strictly up to date (latest 1924 features 
included) — Detailed descriptions 
in a clear and interesting manner 





Written 
Ideal 





AUTOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION | 
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H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California; 
GEORGE C. KYTE, Washington University, St. Louis; and 
HERBERT G. LULL, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


A Concrete Consideration of the Teacher’s Classroom Problems 


PART I considers the background of classroom teaching and aims to give the 
teacher a definite, working, modern philosophy of education. 


PART II discusses the larger problems which confront the classroom teacher, 
namely, the problems of how to socialize and motivate the children’s experiences 
and how to teach the children in this socialized, motivated situation. 


PART III deals with the more or less mechanical phases of teaching, such as 
planning the program, etc., which are necessary to successful work. 


The book contains an unusually large number of examples which 
illustrate all phases of teaching. These examples are taken from 
records of actual practices carried on by progressive teachers. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO 


S 


_ Modern Methods in Teaching 


SAN FRANCISCO 





000. From this were provided two high schools 
with a total capacity of 3000 students and 
several additions to elementary schools. Work 
is now going forward upon a new program 
amounting to approximately $725,000 which 
was authorized by the voters as a special tax 
levy in May, 1923. This program calls for a 
sixteen room addition to one high school, two 
nine-room elementary school units, one nine- 
room addition to an elementary school, and 
the first unit of an intermediate school. 

Two new developments of building policy 


will have important bearing upon future hous- 
ing activities. They are: 

1. A careful survey of the building situation. 
This study places the board of education in the 
possession of the facts necessary to the formu- 
lation of far-sighted building plans such as are 
imperative in every rapidly growing city. 

2. The adoption of the intermediate school 
idea as an integral part of the educational 
scheme. 

THOMAS R. COLE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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FACT, FANCY, and OPINION 
Edited and with an Introduction by Robert M. Gay 
Head of the English Department, Simmons College, Boston 
A collection of essays and short articles Among the authors 
from contemporary books, magazines, and represented are: 
newspapers, giving examples of English in Arnold Bennett 
the work of successful writers of today. A. B. Walkley 
‘ a ; Christopher Morley 
‘Fact, Fancy, and Opinion” offers attainable standards for the . Vill 
student writer. Original expression is encouraged by the study oom stecoiimaiamae 
of writers whose style and degree of accomplishment the student Willa Cather 
may reasonably hope to equal. Thus these selections are a valu- Hilaire Belloc 
able alternate to classical essays, whose depth and maturity may Philip Hale 
discourage self-expression by the student. Gamaliel Bradford 
A book to develop INDIVIDUALITY of STYLE Thomas L. Masson 
Price $1.25 John Jay Chapman 
Richard Cabot 
The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. Joseph Husband 
8 Arlington Street BOSTON Francis Hackett 
0} A 


AN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA.—At the present 

time we are building in the city district of 
San Diego, The Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School on a nine-acre plot of land in the north- 
eastern part of the city. This school will cost 
about $300,000, and will take care of about 1000 
pupils. We are also building a junior-senior 
high school, costing about $235,000 on Point 
Loma, perhaps the finest school site in the 
world. It will take care of 700 or 800 pupils. 
We are also doubling the size of the La Jolla 
Junior-Senior High School, building an audi- 
torium seating between 600 and 700 pupils, and 
completing the different departments of the 
school, the total cost to be about $110,000. New 
additions to a number of elementary schools, 
incurring an expense of $400,000, will be made 
during the summer and next year. Also a new 
elementary school will be built, costing about 
$120,000. At the San Diego Senior High 
School, the city is building a fine auditorium 
that will seat 2500 pupils. The increase in 
our school population during the last year was 





approximately 2000. Some of the building pro- 
gram is provided to take care of the present 
crowded conditions. The total amount of money 
from our bond issue and other funds will be 
approximately $1,300,000. 
H. C. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


— DELAWARE. — There is 

now under construction the first of a 
series of buildings arranged for. This build- 
ing will cost $600,000, and will be presented 
as a gift to the city by Mr. Pierre C. duPont 
through the Delaware School Auxiliary. This 
offer was made on condition that the City 
Council authorize bonds for the erection of two 
additional buildings at a cost of $500,000 each. 
Plans are nearing completion for the first of 
these two buildings, and for the second of the 
two authorized under the bond issue, require- 
ments having been submitted to the building 
organization for plans. The City Council issued 
bonds for $1,200,000 to meet the requirements 


es 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 422 and 423 of this issue 
Write to 


CALIFORNA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, California 
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THEY SAVE 


Many Cantilever Shoe wearers have 
discovered that their hosiery wears an 
unusually long time. The non-rubbing 
heel of the Cantilever Shoe does away 
with friction at the heel of the stock- 
ing. The natural lines make the shoe 
fit so smoothly that there is practically 
no chafing to wear out hosiery. By 
wearing Cantilevers, you will probably 
save half the cost of your shoes through 


the longer wear you get out of your 


stockings. That's real economy, isn’t 
it? 

Your feet, however, are the most 
precious things that the Cantilever 


Shoe saves. The natural shape and the 


flexible arch give you wonderful com- 
The 
arch of the shoe fits up snugly to the 
undercurve of the foot, giving restful 


fort and keep your feet young. 


support without hampering the action 





YOUR STOCKINGS 
YOUR FEET AND 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


\ 


The foot has a 


of the foot muscles. 


chance to build up arch strength 
through exercise. The well placed 
moderate heel inclines you to toe 


straight ahead, taking the strain off the 
inner and weaker side of the foot. 
This prevents flat foot and helps to 
correct weak arches. 


At the newly reduced prices, Canti- 
levers your pocketbook. We 
have been able to lower the prices of 
all Cantilever Shoes without changing 
their fine quality, because sales have in- 
creased to an extent that makes manu- 
facturing more economical. Canti- 
levers wear a long time. They hold 
their shape and trim appearance, too. 
Considering their durability and their 
moderate prices, Cantilever Shoes are 
probably the best footwear investment 
that anyone could make. 


save 
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CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 









Bakersfield—Hickheimer & Co. 

Berkeley—The Booterie (Garwood’s) 
Shattuck Ave. 

Eureka—Dewings Booterie. 

Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, 536 Pine 
Avenue. 

Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, 508 New 
Pantages Bidg., 7th and Hill Sts. 

Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 516 15th St. 


Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 BE. 
Colorado St. 


Sacramento — Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 
Ochsner Bldg., K St., between 7th and 8th. 


San Diego—The Marston Co. 


San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe 
Arcade Floor, Phelan Bldg. 


San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 


Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery, 1023 State 
Street. 


Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Street. 
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for the two $500,000 buildings, and to provide 
funds for the purchase of sites. The Delaware 
Auxiliary, representing Mr. duPont, will also 
pay the cost of the engineering, architectural 
and clerical work in the construction of those 
two buildings. The total expenditure for the 
three buildings will be approximately $2,000,000, 
about $800,000 of which will be furnished by 
Mr. duPont as a gift to the city. These are 
all elementary schools. The program of the 
Board of Public Education includes elementary 
schools and junior high schools sufficient to 
accommodate the entire school system, and 
ultimately to replace all existing buildings. A 
new senior high school will probably be the 
last or near the last of the contemplated build- 
ings. The program is planned to cover a 
period of eight or ten years, dependent, of 
course, upon the willingness of taxpayers to 
meet the required expense. Our annual ex- 
penditure for school apparatus, equipment and 
supplies is approximately $61,000. 


DAVID A. WARD, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ICHMOND, VIRGINIA. — We have just 

finished several new buildings that were 
paid for out of a bond issue of $1,500,000. At 
this time we have no money in sight for other 
buildings. We are presenting to the Council 
at an early date our needs for the next ten 
years, and the total amount needed for that 
period will be something over $4,000,000. Our 
increase in enrollment is about 1000 each year. 
As in other places, the increase in the high 
schools is larger than anywhere else in the 
system, 

A. H. HILL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


MAHA, NEBRASKA.—The increase in en- 
O rollment in our city schools for the year 
1923-24 will probably be about 1300. The cost 
of equipment, etc., last year was $397,239.78. 
This was unusual because of the opening of the 
new Technical High School. We are just now 
completing two new high schools. One at a 
cost of $3,500,000, and the other $800,000. We 
shall soon build an addition to another one of 
our high schools which will cost about $500,000. 
It will be necessary for us to formulate a new 
building program some time during the school] 
year of 1924-25. The cost to the district will 
be from three to four million dollars. It has 
been necessary, in the last seven years, to 
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Maps to Fit All Budgets 
Rand M‘Nally & Company publishes 


six series of high-grade wall maps to suit 
all classroom needs and conditions. 


GOODE SERIES 
Political and Physical 


WESTERMANN SERIES 
Classical and Historical 
These series of maps meet the most exacting 
standards of accuracy, legibility, appearance, and 
size. They are constantly revised and reédited. 
Each map is hand mounted on cloth. 
COLUMBIA SERIES 
Political and Physical 
UNIVERSAL SERIES 
Political 
If you must secure the greatest number of 
maps with a limited fund, we recommend one of 
these series. Saving in processes of manufacture 


makes it possible to offer these accurate and satis 
factory maps at low prices. 


The FOSTER HISTORICAL SERIES contains 
34 maps and is invaluable for United States 
history classes in the grade schools. 


Send for full descriptive booklets 


Rand M:Nally & Company 


559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
CHICAGO (Dept. F-112) NEW YORK 


Publishers of Goode’s School Atlas 



















VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


By Using the Project Method and the 
Socialized-Recitation Plan. 
You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 


BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
BOOK II. Grade IX. 80c. 
Both in one volume, $1.00. 


By P. H. Deffendall 
Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis 





Did you ever see a 
Really Inductive Arithmetic? Here it is: 


THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 
Highly inductive. Socialized-classroom 
method. Grades IvV-VIIl. 

First Book in Arithmetic 

' Grades IV-VI, 70 
Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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LET US CONVINCE YOU! 


That “Prang Water Colors,” “Prang Crayonex” and “Hygieia” 
Dustless Crayons are absolutely the best for school purposes. 


Is it not significant that these products, as well as all our other 
school art materials received the Grand Prize Award at the 
Rio de Janeiro Exposition, held in Brazil, 1922-1923? 


But even better proof of their superiority than this is the test 
you yourself make of them in your school work. 


Insist on our products. 
There are none better. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, O. New York 


Distributed by the leading station- er. WEBER & CO. 
ne “Tale ev 222-224 So. Los Angeles Street, 
C. F. WEBER & CO. Los Angeles, California 
601-609 Mission Street Reno - - - - - - Nevada 
San Francisco, California cwouzey? Phoenix - - - - - Arizona 
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spend about $6,000,000 in building to meet the 
requirements in this growing city. 


J. H. BEVERIDGE, 
Superintendent of Instruction. 


ALT LAKE CITY.—Our city has a popula- 

tion of approximately 130,000 people. Its 
school population, six to eighteen years of age, 
is 32,000, or about one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation. The normal growth of the city as 
shown during several years past adds approxi- 
mately 1000 children to the school enrollment 
which requires at least one large additional 
school building per year. Since the school 
board has just completed a rather extensive 
building program involving the expenditure of 
nearly $3,000,000, the program for 1924-1925 
will consist only of two small additions to 
elementary schools. One addition of six school 
rooms and the other of fourteen. The whole 
school building situation in Salt Lake City is 
generally satisfactory. However, in the near 
future it will be necessary to make large addi- 
tions to our seven junior high school plants. 
Our budget for school apparatus and supplies 
will be approximately $100,000. 


G. N. CHILD, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


AN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA. — Since 

1920 the city of San Bernardino has grown 
in population approximately 75%. A similar 
growth has taken place in school enrollment, 
the enrollment in 1920 being 4661 as compared 
with our present enrollment of 8042. This 
large increase in the number of children who 
must be provided for has made necessary an 
extensive school building program. A quarter 
of a million dollars was expended in erecting 
elementary school buildings in the year 1920. 
It was thought at that time that the buildings 
erected would amply take care of the needs for 
some years to come. However, such is not the 
case and in January, 1923, $140,000 more was 
voted and two more elementary schools have 
been built. Inasmuch as the high school dis- 
trict embraces considerable territory it was 
deemed advisable to establish two branch 
junior high schools outside of the city and 
erect one within the city. Consequently a bond 
issue for $300,000 was passed by the voters on 
December 7, 1923. The central junior high 
school is to be erected during the present year 
and will be open for use about January 1, 1925. 
It is to be built upon the Spanish Mission style 
















Fagged 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either 
physical or men- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 
everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
is especially 
valuable. 

A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of 
cold water gives instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults. Scientrfically pre- 


ared—constant in qual- 
tty—non-alcoholic. 


ane 
Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





This pen is more widely used 
than any other in our schools, 
because of its fine point and 
easy, elastic action; also be- 
cause it is made by America’s 
oldest and largest steel pen 
manufacturer. 


FREE 
“100 Famous Signatures” 


Send 15 cents for the 12 most 
popular Esterbrook pens. With 
them we will mail you an at- 
tractive, interesting booklet, 
containing the autographs of 
100 famous men and women. 
Address Dept. SE 
ESTERBROOK 


Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronte 
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Playground Equipment 


Built by 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 





Climbing Poles Ladders, Flexible See-Saws 
Flying Rings “ Horizontal Slides 
Giant Strides “Teeter Swings 
Horizontal Bars Merry-Go-Round Trapeze 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-California Exposition 





Represented by 


Thos. H. Fallon Colin Kirk Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
112 Market St. 33 Ogden St. Caldwell 
San Francisco Denver, Colo. Idaho 





WHAT THE TEACHER WANTS 


Every teacher wants to weigh and measure 
school children efficiently and quickly. This 
special school scale has been especially designed 
to do just that—and does it. Exclusive features 
that simplify weighing and measuring,—features 
that speed up the weighing of large classes and 
features that assure competent, accurate weigh- 
ing are yours at the cost of scales without them. 
Hundreds of— 


CONTINENTAL 
School Scales 


are in successful use and more being demanded 
daily. If you are seeking an efficient, accurate 
scale, a scale that will “stand up” under hard 
usage, it will pay you to get full Continental de- 
tails. Educators say “it is matchless.” 


Write us for full descriptive information. Address 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 





Manufactured by Continental Scale Works, Chicago—‘Health Scale Specialists” 


inne NS 
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m0 of architecture in the form of a U with the 
open side facing the front, with an open court 
in the center. The building will be a two-story 
structure with approximately forty rooms. 
When completed it will include an auditorium 
capable of seating 1200 pupils, a library room 
with a seating capacity of 200, an oral English 
club and debating room with a seating capacity 
of 100, special rooms for science, domestic 
science, art, and music, and regular standard 
class rooms. Only a part of the structure is to 
be built out of the present bond issue, and when 
completed, with equipment, it will cost ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars. 

Cc. R. HOLBROOK, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


{ 
More and more is Visual Education coming 
nto its own. The stereopticon continues to 
prove it is one of the favored pieces of appa- 
ratus for visual work. The Victor Stereopticon 
ind Daylight Screen enables the instructor to 
illustrate the school work in a most interesting 
manner with lantern slides in daylight. This 
screen is manufactured by the Victor Animato- 
xraph Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


America is fast becoming recognized as the 
vorld’s leading scientific optical apparatus 
—E} manufacturers. At the recent Exposition Inter- 
nationale Du Centenaire De Pasteur, held at 
~) Strasbourg, France, the Spencer Lens Company 
f Buffalo, New York, were awarded the 
iiploma of honor for the manufacture of micro- 
scopes. This company are now manufacturing 
at Buffalo, New York, over fifty different types 
f optical glass and made wonderful 
trides during the last few years in the perfec- 
tion of optical apparatus, especially microscopes 
and stereopticons. A branch was opened in San 
‘rancisco at 45 Second Street about two years 
~o and educators are finding it a great con- 
enience on account of the quick and courteous 
ervice they are rendering. 


| 

have 
Drama Teachers Summer School of the 
fheatre, to be conducted in the auditorium, 
lassrooms, gymnasium and laboratories of the 
erkeley High School, Berkeley, California 
(‘placed at the disposal of the schools through 
he courtesy of the Berkeley Board of Educa- 
tion) June 30-July 26, is accredited by the Cali- 

fornia State Board of Education. 
There will be registration and assignment of 
sections on Saturday morning, June 28, 1924, at 

o’clock; 

0, 8 a.m. 
or the entire course, covering Play Production: 
Practical Stagecraft; The Development of the 
Speaking Voice; The Art of the Marionette; The 


instruction will begin Monday, June 
A fee of fifty dollars will be charged 


\rt of the Theatre; 
Dancing; 
formation, 
Teachers’ 


Makeup and Lighting; 

For circular 
Secretary, 
Box 473, 


and Fencing. 
address the 
Summer School, 


and in- 

Drama 

Berkeley, 
California. 





IDEAL 
Window Ventilators 


The most practical School Ventila- 
tors — Simple, Effective, Durable, 
Inexpensive. Estimates cheerfully 
submitted without obligations. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
Originators & Patentees of Glass Ventilators 


165 Atlantic Ave., Providence, R. I. 





GEMS from GLUEY 


ACH trial proves with 
Gluey 
No paste can com- 
pare. 
Its price is unusual 
Its quality, rare. 





OR all pasting pur- 
poses 
Gluey is best, 
Sticks quicker and 
tighter 
Than all of the rest. 


Send 10 cents for 
big handy tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Dept. 110 
Columbus, Ohio 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
c. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 


PASTE with GLUEY 
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THE— 


HALL & BROWN LINE 


THE BEST TO BE HAD IN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 





“Get an Prompt 
aap Deliveries 

From 
Quotation— Pacific Coast 
IT PAYS” eteche 





eee 


The NEW model No. 197 Hand Planer. Built in three sizes—8, 12 and 16 inch. 
Equipped for either belt or direct motor drive. 


oa Sat oF 
The Strong, Rigid, Durable, Portable, Low Priced 


PARKS MACHINES 


Warrant Your Investigation. 





a 


C 31 Progress 16-inch Turning Lathe for 
general turning, pattern and C 135 New Rapid 





face plate work. 


For the Most Complete Line of 
SCHOOL MACHINERY AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


Mortiser. 


Apply to 
Harron, Rickard & McCone Co. 
a a Street 225 ee eee Street 
an Francisco ngeles 


California 
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THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND AND ITS 
EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 394) 
should be removed as far as possible from the 
building and the small children’s playground. 
Sand boxes are an important part of the 
equipment of every school playground. The 
sand box or bin should be placed in the shade 
of a building or under a tree, or it may have 
a canvas cover. Swings and slides are among 
the popular pieces of apparatus. The giant 
stride offers opportunity for considerable 
exercise, and gymnastic equipment such as 
parallel bars may be included. 


Game Supplies and Game Courts — While 
apparatus has its place on the playground, its 
educational value is not as great as that which 
comes from baseball, volley ball, basketball 
and similar vigorous games. Of great impor- 
tance, therefore, are game supplies such as 
basket balls, volley balls and nets, baseballs, 
soccer-footballs, tennis balls and racquets. 
Much of the work of laying-out the courts can 
be done by the boys themselves, and in the 
manual training department some of the more 
simple apparatus can be made. 


It is important that space shall be set side 
for free play, folk dancing, singing games and 
all the group games and activities which are 
so valuable a part of the school playground 
program. 

Leadership 


Space and equipment do not constitute a 
playground, and without the vitalizing element 
of leadership the playground will be valueless. 
In increasing numbers schools are providing 
this leadership through trained play leaders. 
Classroom teachers, too, are receiving training 
which will help them serve as play leaders. 
In many cities where there are municipal rec- 
reation departments leadership at the school 
playground is provided through this depart- 
ment. Whatever the plan of leadership, the 
teacher who wishes to have a closer contact 
with her pupils through their play life will 
equip herself with the information which will 
fit her to assume leadership in the children’s 
play hours. 


The American Book Company announces that 
Mr. George W. Haney has become associated 
with their work, in Southern California. Mr. 
Haney is a graduate of Ohio University, with 
master’s degree from the University of Califor- 
nia. His headquarters will be in Los Angeles. 





sl SadnaecenesieSSditianenge 
A Sign to Believe in 
Is Our 
“Old Faithful’? Trademark 
Since 1835, “Old Faithful’ it- 


self has not been more faithful 
than we in the performance of 
our duties. 


We are an old company, but 
we are still the leaders. 


Insist on the best in school art 
products. We make them. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


Sandusky, Ohio New York 


sobs Old Fal” 
Established 1835 





Send us your list of requirements— 
We will be pleased to send 
you quotations. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Acids — Reagents 
Laboratory Glassware 
Microscopes 
Stands and Accessories 
JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE motion picture will not supplant the 
textbook but it is being used more and more 
each day to supplement the textbook. 


THE many exclusive features on an Acme 
Motion Picture Projector, Model S. V. E., 
make it most desirable for school work. 


AN instantaneous change from projector to 
stereopticon, or vice-versa, makes possible 
the alternate use of slides and films in a 
single machine to give a complete program 
without interruption. 


AUTOMATIC gold glass shutter makes it 
possible to show a still picture from a film at 
any time. Absolutely safe because it reflects 
94% of the heat. Tested and approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratory. 


INSTANTANEOUS frame and focus with 
tilm running. No change in film loop when 
focusing. All operating buttons, switches 
and connections plainly marked. Simple and 
easy to operate. 


CENTER opening film magazine with 
safety rollers. All film except short loop 
passing through the mechanism is confined 
within these magazines, thus providing the 
ACME S&S. V. E. TYPE ‘“F.’’ last refinement in safe operation. 

Motion Picture Projector for Schools 


Distributed by Western Theatre Supply Company, Inc. 
121 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Literature and Particulars Regarding Terms Furnished Upon Request 


THE WAYNE SCHOOL BODIES—Type 68 


have been adjudged by thousands of school officials throughout the country— 
after years of successful service as 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL BODIES OF AMERICA! 


In five lengths—9 to 45 children capacities—they are 
furnished for any truck chasses selected. 





“The Textbook of School Transportation” is what a national official called the 
new Wayne Book—‘Successful School Transportation.” It covers the field fully— 
entertainingly—authoritatively. Systems—costs—route lay-outs—consolidation ad- 
vantages—are illustrated. It’s worth your reading—carefully. Your copy is just 
awaiting your request for it. 


WON’T YOU ASK US FOR IT—NOW—PLEASE? 
Distributors—C. F. WEBER & CU. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
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W. H. WEEKS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


369 Pine Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Tribune Tower 


Oakland, Cal. 
& 





B 
EQUIPMENT FOR VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 398) 


vides an atmosphere and a concrete approach 
to the problems under discussion. Although 
maps and globes are supplied in all schools, 
they are much less used than they should be. 
Teachers should have the children speak the 
language of the map and the globe and inter- 
pret the message which they provide. 

In addition to the above materials which are 
available in greater or less quantities to every 
teacher, in any school any place, an equipment 
of stereographs should be installed. The col- 
lection which has been most carefully worked 
out for classroom use is the Keystone Six 
Hundred Set. This set with a sufficient supply 
of stereoscopes will enable any teacher who 
will use it to add much in concreteness in 

m0} teaching the work in history, literature, geog- 
i‘ raphy, nature study, science, and the like. If 
possible, the equipment thus far suggested 

should be supplemented with some sort of pro- 

jection apparatus in which slides and pictures 

may be used for throwing the same upon the 

screen. This device has the advantage of en- 

ling the teacher to center the attention of 

e entire class upon the topic under study. 
\Vhen possible to find suitable films the fore- 
soing equipment may be supplemented by 

ich films but their use is very limited. 


The second point to be emphasized is—that 
‘ach kind of visual material should be used 
vhen there is need for it. It should not be 
‘ed as entertainment nor should it be brought 

to the lesson just because it is “the fashion” 

use visual materials. Education best takes 
lace when the children of the class are seek- 
ng to answer vital questions, solve important 
problems, remove outstanding difficulties and 
bstacles and supply needs. The schools’ work 
s to bring help in doing these things. This 
help is to be had from the regular textbooks, 
rom the libraries, from magazines, from ex- 
cursions to places of interest and importance, 
‘rom discussions with mature people, at home 
and elsewhere, and from visual materials. It 
‘s from the standpoint that visual materials 
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Ahoy Poennial, 


WINDOW SHADE 


It follows the course of the sun 
It will raise from the bottom 
It will also lower from the top 
It is guided on taut brass wires 
It eliminates the bright glare 
It radiates a translucent light 
It affords perfect ventilation 
It eliminates expensive awnings 
It is thoroughly waterproofed 
It can be readily dry cleaned 
It is operated by braided cords 
It will resist any wind pressure 
It is applied to casement sash 
It makes a sunburst circle head 
It is never touched by the hand 
It will wear for years and years 
It is cheaper in the long run 









































The Only 
Shade That 
Meets all 
the 
Conditions 
Necessary 
In School 
Buildings 
36 
Detail drawing showing of the 
construction and opera- 
tion of Athey Perennial Better 
Shades. Because of their 
extremelv long life and Schools 


consequent low cost — be- 
cause they permit shading In 


any part ofthe window — 

and because there is noth- Southwestern 
ing to get out of order California 
Athey Shades are being 

installed ale a Have 
schools, hospitals, hotels, 

office buildings and fac- Adopted 
tories throughout the 

country. Alsoin many of Them 


the finest homes. 


Fold like a fan—made of 
Translucent Coutil Cloth 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
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Let Them 
All Pile 
On-- 















The Medart Ocean 
Wave —for children 
of all ages. Sturdily 


a 
| | \Y 
} built for long service 





No fear—no danger—when MEDART Playground Equip- 
ment is selected. It is built to stand the utmost stress and 
strain of vigorous youngsters. Besides the essential factors 
of Safety, Service and Durability, MEDART Apparatus pre- 
sents many refinements and improvements that are the result 
of our long experience in the manufacture of Playground 
and Gymnasium Apparatus. 





"PLAYGROUND EQUIPME 


The Mepart Playground Catalog, 
which will be sent free on request, 
fully illustrates and describes the 
entire line of MEDART Equipment. 
Prices are lower than you would 
expect for apparatus of such high 
character. Write today for Cata- 
log M-15, and price list. State 





The Medart Giant Stride—A 
popular piece of equipment 
with older children. 


if you also want “Planning A 
Playground,” which tells how to 
raise funds for this purpose. 


Medart Swings — Populat 
with children of all ages. 


Non - tilting seats — lone 
link chains with rubbe! 
hand grips. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 


LOS ANGELES 
1421 No. Main Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Rialto Building 
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supply one kind of help and one approach in 
teaching that they ought to be used. They 
are very effective in making concrete and 
definite what the children are trying to under- 
stand. In many ways, they economize the time 
necessary to grasp a point. The thing to be 
guarded against, however, is a large amount of 
visual material which is not used in the inti- 
mate, fundamental ways which make possible 
interpretation and understanding of the ideas 
which the children are endeavoring to master. 


Spanish by Radio is a new feature of Station 
KGO (312 meters) Oakland, California, General 
Electric Company. The teacher is Professor 
Oscar Galeno, author of the Galeno Natural 
Method of Spanish, published by the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. He is best known as a highly 
successful exponent of the direct method of 
language instruction. 


The course is free and began May 5th. The 
lessons are given every Monday evening at 
8:20 p. m., Pacific Time. 


Glacier National Park in the Montana Rockies 
is one of America’s foremost summer play- 
grounds. It is a place where one may enjoy 
to fullness the fascinations of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Here the Montana Rockies—wondrously 
sculptured by glaciers of the long ago—are 
gorgeously colored above the timberline by 
strata of red and green argillite and yellow 
limestone. They rise to two miles above sea 
level and bear the Continental Divide — out- 
spread from the Great Northern Railway’s 
transcontinentl main line and Glacier Park Sta- 
tion northward to the Canadian border, and 
from Glacier Park Station westward to the 
Flathead River. 


Through sleeping car service is available from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and inter- 
mediate points via Burlington-Great Northern 
Railway. The Glacier Park Hotel Company, 
under concession from the United States 
Government, Department of the Interior, has 
built and operates several hotels and chalets in 
the Park. 


“The charm of Glacier National Park,” de- 
lares Robert Sterling Yard, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Parks Association, “is so elusive 
that though saturated with it, though any 
chance mention of the place brings it surging 
back like a dream of half forgotten youth, it is 
altogether impossible to clearly define.” 


“Like other high mountain regions, Glacier 
National Park consists of mountains, valleys, 
glaciers, lakes, and rivers set off with thrifty 
evergreen forests and brightened by gay, 


variegated reaches of ever-changing wild 
flowers.” 


See America first, asks the Great Northern 
Railway, and invites the school people of the 
West to visit Glacier National Park. 








More amusements, excellent hikes, saddle 
horses, rowing and swimming, dancing 
every evening. Huge camp fires. 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


No Polson Oak No Reptiles 








Go 
Mc KINNEYS 
On Lake Tahoe—D. H. Chambers, Prop. 
tu 


Bo 


Beautifully situated. Modernly equipped. 


Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, 


Bathing, Tramping. Good auto road from 
State Highway. Opened June 2nd. Address 
NELSON L. SALTER, Prop., Emerald Bay 
P. O., Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck-Judah Co., 
672 Market St., San Francisco. 


| EMERALD BAY CAMP 








OPTOMETRY 
URGENTLY NEEDS RECRUITS 


REQUISITES REWARDS 
EDUCATION PLEASURE 
ENTHUSIASM PROFIT 
ENTERPRISE PRESTIGE 


Los Angeles School of Optometry 
1101 Wright & Callender Bidg., Los Angeles 


Directed by 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, Education, 
Mathematics, Psychology, and 35 other subjects command 
credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin any time. Address 
97 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


LARGEST STOCKS ON THE COAST 


<e 
— a 


PORTABLE WOODWORKER 
Sidney No. 2 


SMITH BOOTH USHER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Complete Priced Catalogs on Request 
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ie THE CUTLER 
| Classroom Desk for Teachers 


ERE is a desk that is different and individualized. 

‘The manufacturer developed it to meet the needs 
of teachers for a desk that combines efficiency and 
appearance. There is just enough drawer space for 
practical purposes, a large 50-x 32-inch top hand- | 
somely finished, providing ample room for text and 
reference books, with plenty of room for work. 


Prices upon inquiry. 


Manufactured by Cutler Desk Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 


Distributors — C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


i 
| 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona | 


<mpsetpenanemeaeenereneaepeninieaeniaiinianed 
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P. T. A. STATE ACTIVITIES 

(Continued from page 399) 
ind personal effort, to reestablish the youth in 
his community. Santa Ana is extremely proud 
if its 24-hour school, where children are taught 
how to live, and are removed from bad environ- 
ment. This department, and our legislative 
epartment have urged study of school laws in 
regard to part time education and school at- 
tendance. Our Child Labor committees have 
urged greater effort in aiding authorities to 
keep minors from service not lawful. 

Training Mothers 

Many interesting programs have been given 
by our thrift chairman, urging the necessity for 
money saving, but also the need to be thrifty 
in effort and time. We urge a study of house- 
hold buying and values, and also of labor sav- 
ing devices and greater efficiency in home 
duties. P. T. A. emphasizes the need for 
mothers to make careful study of how to best 
conserve their strength. A mother too tired, 
from useless scrubbing, to devote herself to her 
family in a “home circle” hour, has missed a 
great opportunity for establishing more deeply 
the love of home in the hearts of her family. 

Rural P. T. A.’s 

We are planning next year to devote con- 
siderable time to the establishment of more 
rural P. T, A.’s. We know that rural schools 
need greater facilities. Our associations may 
help to bring in farm communities many of the 
educational advantages that these children need 
ind have not. , 

Taken as a year’s work, our state organiza- 
tion has reason to be proud of its wonderful 
membership, its many achievements and its 
keener interest in study. Our members have 
been unselfish in their devotion to the cause 
of childhood, a cause not bounded by local 
limitations but extending to a large national 
group of over 650,000 men and women. The 
record is one to be proud of. We thank in- 
lividually and collectively those who have 
served so devotedly. 





IF YOUR FEET ACHE 
and throb at night 
massage them with 
soothing, cooling 


‘Inentholalum 


Write for fiee sa: 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 










CAMP CURRY 
Opens April 26th 


For a quarter of a century 
headquarters in 


YOSEMITE 


For Teachers and Students 


Rates—Tents, American Plan 


$4.00 and $5.00 per day 


Bungalows with Bath, American Plan 


$6.00 and $8.00 per day 


Tents, European Plan 
$1.50 and $2.50 per day 


Cafeteria and Dining Room Service 


Housekeeping Rates on Request 


For folders and full information see 
Camp Curry Agents or write to 
Camp Curry, California. 


Protect Your School Books 
from “greasy fingers” and rough 
usage with WALRAVEN BOOK 
Covers. They fit the books per- 
fectly, will not come off and 
last longer because of their 
double corners and double 
backs. 

Samples for the Asking. Address 


A. T, Walraven Book Gover Go, 


Dallas, Texas Chicago, Ill. 
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ALK 


to any or all Class Rooms 
Oh 


\Y \ NY 7 


Gone now is the necessity for that wearisome time- 
consuming routine of one-at-a-time room-to-room lec- 
tures and classes Have a MAGNAVOX Schoo! 
Announcing System installed and save the time, effort, 
and nerve energy expended in going from room to 
room addressing each class separately. With this 
marvelously efficient Magnavox System you can address any 
or all classes in the building singly or simultaneously right 
from your own office, at will switch each one in or out, and, 
if your school is also equipped with radio, direct radio pro- 
grams through the same system in the same way, changing 
instantly from lecture to radio or vice versa by merely throw- 
ing a switch. We believe your investigation of this system 
will bear out our belief that no modern educational institu- 
tion is adequately equipped without it. An interesting folder 
is yours for the asking. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Manufacturers of the Magnavox School Announcing System, 
Magnavox Radio, and other Magnavox products. 
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Lecturing classes singly 
or simultaneously 
through the Magnavox 
School Announcing 
System is as simple and 
convenient as talking 
over the telephone. 
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School Announcing System 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 400) 


tion education. Group II discussed junior high 
schools. Group III analyzed the problems con- 
fronting junior colleges. Group IV surveyed 
current matters in commercial education. 


The sections also were grouped on the basis 
of enrollment—Group (1) comprising schools 
of more than 500; Group (2) schools enrolling 
from 100 to 500; and Group (3) schools en- 
rolling less than 100. By means of these quali- 
tative and quantitative groupings, every prin- 
cipal was enabled to hear and to actively par- 
ticipate in the discussions in which he or she 
was most vitally interested. 


An excellent and delightful program of music 
interspersed the formal addresses and business. 
Numbers were provided by F. V. Liotta, Vice 
Principal, Lincoln; James T. Preston, Berk- 
eley; Milton Watson, San Jose State Teachers 
College; Miss Hornaday, Santa Cruz; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. N. Mellor, Santa Cruz; Forrest V. 
Routt, Alhambra; Happy Isles Quartet (con- 
sisting of Roy Learned, Forrest V. Routt, Geo. 
A. Bond, Maurice Rowell); Otto Kuhnitz, Santa 
Cruz; Mrs. Kate Wheelock, Santa Cruz; Santa 
Cruz Rotary Band; Santa Cruz High School 
Orchestra; California Jubilee Quartet. 


In the evening program were “Chronicles of 
America,” being excellent motion - picture 
dramatizations of the stories of Columbus, 
Jamestown, Daniel Boone, Peter Stuyvesant, 
Wolfe and Montcalm. 


The High School Principals’ Association held 
a brief business session at the conclusion of 
the Convention, Friday morning, April 18th. 

V. Macc. 


Printing as a subject of study in the schools 
s gaining ground in three ways: 1. As a Manual 
\rts subject ranking with such subjects as 
Manual Training and Domestic Science; 2. In 
prevocational training; 3. In vocational train- 
ng. As a Manual Arts subject, printing is 
proving to be especially helpful in securing 
better results with classes in language, spelling, 
drawing, mathematics and even science. It is 
being introduced into many Junior High Schools 
both for educational and vocational value. In 
the Lincoln School of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
a University, the shops provide for printing, 
woodworking, sheet metal work, forge work 
nd electric work. One of the best courses of 
tudy in printing is the one prepared by Frank 
\. Phillips, American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. Copies may be secured by 
writing to Mr. Phillips. 





2 Class Room Necessities 


REPRESENTING 
Quality — Efficiency — Economy 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 





BLACKBOARD 


Old Reliable Hyloplate Blackboard has 
been used in the schools for over a third 
of a century, and has always been, ever 
since its inception 38 years ago, the most 
satisfactory and economical blackboard 
for either permanent or temporary in- 
stallations ever offered. It is free from 
all imperfections. Every slab is guaran- 
teed. It has a uniform velvet writing 
surface which is easily erased and which 
will TAKE satisfactorily any kind of 
chalk or crayon. GREEN or BLACK. 





The COSTELLO DOUBLE-SEWED 
ERASER is made of high grade erasing 
felts, double sewed to the back with two 
rows of stitches to each eraser felt, firmly 
fixing them so they cannot come loose or 
be pulled out. A reinforcing back is then 
applied, making a rigid eraser that will 
stand hard use. Noiseless, sanitary, dust- 
less and durable are the reasons why the 
COSTELLO DOUBLE-SEWED ERASER 
has given such universal and absolute 
satisfaction in schools. 


OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE, GREEN OR 
BLACK, and COSTELLO DOUBLE-SEWED 
ERASER are but two of the “‘Time Tested’”’ 
products bearing the Weber Costello trade 
mark. When you buy products under this 
trade mark you are assured of products that 
combine quality, efficiency, service, economy. 
Send today for descriptive matter and samples 
to nearest dealer in blackboards or direct to 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 





Manufactured by WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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Johnston-Nystrom Maps—'or Every school Need 





For Geography Size 
Political Geography 
Whitbeck-Finch ..... 65x56” 


Physical Geography 
Kuhnert Relief-Like.. 75x70” 


to 60x65” 
Bathy-Orographical 52x44” 
SUGGRE (Cade Se 100x66” 
Commercial Geography 
IRCA. B57 ea each a see 50x38” 
Blackboard Outline Maps 
RINT xkcd e's «puso 72x50” 
ETORTOORIVO «occa ncs -OUK4E" 
For History 
American History 
ar 38x48” 


Medieval and Modern 
European History 
Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 
+ 05 5's S ahiealg hid este eet ele 50x38” 


A. J. 





OR twenty-one years A. J. 
Nystrom & Company have 
been distributing school 
maps. Today the Johnston- 
Nystrom line of maps is con- 
sidered the basis for com- 
parison by school boards in 
all parts of the country. The 
maps are unsurpassed for 
beauty and accuracy. Their 
authors are prominent figures 
in the educational world, yet 
you will always find them 
reasonably priced. 
Your files are not complete 
without a Nystrom Catalog. 


Send for one today, ad- 
dressing our Distributor 


C.F.WEBER&CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 

RENO, NEV. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Spanien 


CHICAGO, 


Ancient History Size 
Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 

sens meee” 

‘cede vane 52x44” 


English History 
Johnston's 





«+. 30x40” 


' For Biology 

Physiology & Anatomy Charts 
Johnston Enlarged. ..30x40” 
American Frohse (life size) 

«+ 42x64" 


Sanitation and Hygiene 
SONOCON O. . ki oe es « 30x40” 


Botany 
Jung, Koch & Quentell 40x30” 


Zoology 
Jung, Koch & Quentell 40x30” 
Johnston’s Natural History 
sdkchw Atak aia ee KS é teas «SOROS 





NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 


ILLINOIS 
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Manual Training Work. 


Stanley Bailey Plane No. 5%, accepted 
by School Authorities as the standard of 


STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.USA. 


THE STANLEY WORMS - THE STANLEY RULE & LEVER PLANT 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 401) 


refreshments under a fig tree in a Spanish 
garden by young women in colorful Spanish 
costume, and even, through the cooperation 
of Vroman’s and an enterprising publisher, pre- 
sented with a new and desirable book. 

April 28-30 had been devoted to programs 
of interest to all librarians; May 1 was County 
Library Day to which all librarians were in- 
vited. This newer branch of library service 
felt that it required a full day to consider its 
many and diversified problems. A roll call 
of the county librarians present gave an oppor- 
tunity to present a brief summary of projects 
undertaken during the past year, and was 
quite enough to dispel any illusion that county 
library work is monotonous, stereotyped or 
uninspiring. Miss Anne Hadden’s “Monterey 
Film,” an episode in the day’s work of a 
county librarian, shown the preceding evening, 
was further confirmation of this statement. 


The program was highly varied: “Tempor- 
ary Bookshops,” by Mrs. Julia G. Babcock; 
“Visiting Instructor in Book Mending,” by 
Miss Mary Barmby; “New Books for the 
Teachers’ Library,” by Miss Sarah McCardle; 
“A New Assistant’s Experience with School 
Work,” by Miss Margaret Smith; “A County 
Librarian’s Work with a State Prison,” by 
Miss Cornelia D. Provines, are some of the 
topics which rounded out the best day in the 
history of the County Library Association. Cer- 
tainly the prospect ahead is inspiring. Much 
remains to be done; but the will and the 
knowledge to do are abundantly present. 


The Second Reader of the Silent Reader 
Series, published by The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, will be ready May 17th. The First Reader 
will be out June ist. The unique interleaved 
Teachers’ Manuals for the First and Second 
Readers are in preparation. The Silent Readers 
ire beautifully illustrated in four colors. 


it will be welcome news to teachers and 
superintendents that they will soon be able to 
order their Prang Drawing, Art and Handwork 
upplies from San Francisco. The Prang Com- 
pany announces that it has made arrange- 
ments to carry a general stock of its products 
in San Francisco so prompt shipment can be 
made to points on the coast. This is in line 
with the policy of the new management to give 
their customers efficient service. All Prang 
products can be ordered of The Prang Company, 
149 New Montgomery Street, in care of the 
California School Book Depository. This makes 
it possible for teachers to order their drawing 
and art supplies with their regular school books. 





PART OF YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Just as the blackboard serves to explain a 
difficult thought or problem, so the motion 
picture today is being used in schools, the 
country over to graphically illustrate lessons 
in geography, history, literature, science, etc. 

In San Franciseco 92 DeVrys are playing 
an active part in the regular school program, 
some schools having as many as four ma- 
chines to fill their needs. 

Your school, too, should be equipped with 
a DeVry—the standard portable motion pic- 
ture projector that will give lasting satisfac- 
tion—day in and day out, for years to come. 

Write for more information 


ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
821 Market Street San Francisco 








Spencerian 
School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are the 
best for schoolroom use because 
they outwear any two ordinary 
pens. They retain their smooth- 
writing points longer against 
the misuse and hard wear that 
children put upon pens. Chil- 
No. 47 dren become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 

For more than half a century 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard for school pens. 
Twelve school pens — three of 
each number—by mail on receipt 
of ten cents. Please mention this 
publication. 

























No.2 


Spencerinan Pen Company 
349 Broudway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent 
for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; 
semi-elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, 
medium point; 
stiff action. 


No.1 
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THE CHICAGO 
Low in price—high in qual- 
ity. Sharpens standard size 
pencils only. Solid steel 
twin milling cutters. 





THE GIANT 
An inexpensive model 
sharpening all sizes of pen- 


cils and crayons. Finest 
pencil sharpener at its 
price. 






THE DEATER 
Best hand - feed sharpener 
made. Sharpens all sizes 
of pencils and crayons. 
Will produce fine, medium 
or blunt point. A popular 
school model, 


Osea 
oc aN, 
~~ Jo 
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THE DANDY 


Equipped with Automatic Feed, sav- 
Sharpens all 
sizes of pencils and crayons—will 
medium or blunt 
All-steel construction. 


ing 20% in pencils. 


produce 
points. 


fine, 





Do Your Pupils Write 


With Blunt Pencils ? 


The blunt pointed pencil—a constant hin- 
drance to the pupil—is rapidly being elimi- 
nated from America’s schools. In its place 
is the keen, efficient sharp-pointed pencil— 
the result of installing the economical pencil 
sharpener. 


The Apsco Line 


of Pencil Sharpeners 


is the choice of leading school systems, 
everywhere. Eleven different models, each 
the finest at its price and containing many 
exclusive features among which are the 
solid steel twin milling cutters, colored chip 
receptacle on five models, Point Adjuster 
for production of fine, medium or blunt 
points, and Automatic Feed, reducing pen- 
cil expense at least 20%. 


ORDER NOW 
For Fall Requirements 


Do not delay in providing pupils 
with sharp-pointed pencils. Ask your 
school supply dealer TODAY to show 
you the particular Apsco model best 
suited to your needs. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
58 E. Washington St. Chicago, IL 


All Leading School Supply Dealers 
Carry The Apsco Line. 


THE APSCO LINE 


of Pencil Sharpeners 
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QUINQUENNIAL CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 403) 


portant meeting of women ever held anywhere 
in the world. 


Among the important questions coming be- 
fore the Council for discussion are Interna- 
tional Peace and Arbitration, Education, Child 
Welfare, Emigration and Immigration, Equal 
Moral Standards, Industrial Conditions, Public 
Health and the Legal Position of Women. 


Mrs. Philip North Moore, the National Presi- 
dent of the Council, has appointed Mrs. M. C. 
Schloss of San Francisco, chairman for organ- 
ization in California. She is asking the Presi- 
dents of all affiliating organizations in the state 
to serve with her on a State Committee to 
give publicity to the coming Quinquennial 
and to get a large delegation of California 
women to the conference. 


Cc. F. Weber & Company is one of the largest 
school supply and equipment distributors of the 
Pacific Coast. The headquarters of the company 
are in San Francisco in their own building at 
the corner of Mission and Second Streets. The 
Company has a branch in Los Angeles with C. 
W. Callender in charge. The two houses cover 
the whole of California, Arizona and Nevada 
in supplying the needs of the schools along the 
line of supplies and equipment. The company 
also has a large export business principally with 
the Hawaiian Islands and Mexico. In three 
large warehouses near the railroad terminal in 
San Francisco, large stocks of goods are carried 
to meet any emergency in giving quick service. 


The principal lines handled by the company 
are: school furniture and supplies, church and 
lodge furniture, office furniture and supplies, 
opera house seating, court house and public 
hall equipment, restaurant and lunch counter 
equipment and bank furniture. A special de- 
partment handles heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, heaters, toilets, drinking fountains, play- 
sround apparatus and gymnasium equipment. 
The company takes a special pride in its policy 
of “Everything for the Schools.” J. W. Ficke, 
President of the company is Past President of 
the National School Supply Association. He 
has always been a leader in the new compe- 
tition of “Quality and Service,” holding that 
no business can be successful without satisfied 
customers, 


Mrs, Frances Effinger-Raymond, Pacific Coast 
and Orient Manager, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, with offices in San Francisco, is in the 
East, visiting the New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago offices of the Company. Mrs. Raymond 
was associated with Mr. Gregg, the President, 
and Mr. SoRelle, the Vice President, prior to 
the organization of the Company, when all three 
of them taught in the Gregg School, Chicago. 





CLOCKS FOR SCHOOL 
— USE — 


The Sessions Clock Company 
was established in 1840 and has 
for years been the accepted 
leader in the manufacturing of 
school, home and office clocks. 
They offer a broad assortment, 
each clock sturdy and depend- 
ably built for long and continual 
service. 


The Sessions idea has always 
been the “best product at the 
fairest price.’ You should be 
particular to select for your 
school a Sessions in any finish. 





Manufactured by 
THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO. 
Forestville, Connecticut 





Distributors 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 





22-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 





Phoenix, Arizona 


Reno, Nevada 
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SMITH SANITARY EQUIPMENT 
——~For Schools—~ 


Ventilating Room Heaters— 
An indirect Heating and Ventilating System. Over 
1500 California schools are using the Smith System 


and find it better and more sanitary than steam or gas. 
Saves Fuel and the Children’s Health. 


Chemical Toilets— 


A sanitary, odorless indoor toilet that protects the 
health and morals of the children where no water 
supply or sewage system is available. 


Bubbler Drinking Fountains— 
A Fountain of Health with Slant Stream Bubbler. 


Ellis Mop-pail and Wringer 


We have installed over two thousand Smith Heat- | 
ing Systems throughout California, Arizona, and 
Nevada and in every instance they have proven abso- | 
lutely satisfactory. 

| 
| 


A model plant is installed on the sixth floor of our 
San Francisco office. You are urged to inspect it. 


Distributors—C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
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The Jones Book Store, Ine., Los Angeles, is 
w celebrating its one-third of a century of 
ok, stationery and school supply service. This 
istitution was founded as a_ book store. 


rhrough business evolution it was a natural 


tep from books to school books, from school 
oks to school supplies and school equipment. 


Unlike many other houses it has never forsaken 


ts original lines. These have been maintained 
nd strengthened while new departments have 


been added. Today it is recognized as one of 
the better book stores in the United States. 
With the introduction of the kindergarten as an 


ntegral part of our educational system a com- 


plete line of kindergarten and home occupa- 
tional materials were incorporated into the 


stock. This department is unique. There is 


nothing like it on the coast. Here teachers 


ind mothers find their wants supplied with 


material for hand work that amuses, entertains 


ind interests. 


Mechanical devices win the confidence of the 
publie only when efficiency has been built into 
them. Ten years ago the vacuum cleaner was 
loked upon as a nuisance, a snare and a 
delusion, by housewives. Today, although some 
few women cling to the belief that it does not 


clean thoroughly, nine out of ten women regard 


the vacuum cleaner as indispensable and wonder 
how they ever got along without it. What has 
been done for the vacuum cleaner has been 
done for the mechanical eraser cleaner by the 
James Lynn Company, 14 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. With a motor adapted to any 
current, with a plug suited to any socket, the 
ittle Giant is living up to the guarantee of its, 
maker “to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded.” The 
Little Giant is coming to be looked upon by 
school people as indispensable. 


California’s share of the royalties from oil 

oduction under the federal leasing act, accord- 
ng to Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and State Controller Riley, is $247,- 
152.06. This money is credited by law to the 
‘tate Junior College fund and is used to assist 
junior college districts in financing their work. 
fhe amount is distributed by the Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction on the basis of $2000 for 
ich junior college and $100 per unit of attend- 
nee. Any money left over goes to the state 
lementary fund. 


The amount received from the federal govern- 
ment for this purpose last year was $695,344.90 
» that the present payment represents a reduc- 
in of $448,192.84, resulting chiefly from smaller 
roduction of oil on the federal reserve lands. 
According to A. R. Heron, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the amount now 
eceived will probably be sufficient to cover the 
entire junior college apportionment of the state 
next year but if the average daily attendance 
n junior colleges increases, it will be impos- 
sible to meet the apportionments fixed by the 
present law unless the proceeds of the federal 
il royalties are larger in the future than dur- 
ng the present year. Heron explained that no 





RICHARD M. BATES, Jr. 
ARCHITECT 


Suite 1101 
527 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Have you seen the Bates Plan of 
School Buildings? 
Reduction in building cost more than 20% 









AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
605-606 Detwiler Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





We have constant calls for capable teachers. 





el 


ROLLER NUT {émne VISES 


are giving satisfaction in school shops everywhere. 
Simple, strong and 
refined in  con- 
struction, 


ABERNATHY 

Vise & Tool Co. 

2842 West 26th 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Many Teachers 
Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is a good reason, of course. There is no 
salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 
ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 
$10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 
ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 
coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
WHY NOT MAKB THE CHANGB? 


With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 
you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 
nearest Heald school or write today for “BUSI- 
NESS”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 Californian Street Son Francisco 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enroll 
at any time. Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


state funds are used for the aid of junior 
colleges but seven colleges have been organized 
under the present law depending upon the aid 
from the federal oil royalty and if federal 
royalties prove insufficient to meet the appor- 


summer school courses, in addition to a splendid 
program of lectures, music, etc. John J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commission of Education; Vachel Lindsay, 
the poet; Edward T, Devine, noted sociologist; 
Lawrence Tibbett of the Metropolitan Opera 


tionments promised to the junior colleges, the 
latter will be faced with a serious problem. 
It will be necessary for them either to increase 
the local funds provided for junior colleges or 
to ask for state aid for the junior colleges. 

“It is generally believed,” said Heron, “that 
the state furnishes assistance to the junior col- 
lege districts and the amount distributed by the 
state for that purpose has been added to the 
state educational provisions but up to this time 
no state funds whatever have been given to the 
junior college districts.” 


Pacific Palisades Summer Schools and As- 
sembly. July 7 to Aug. 17. “The Chautauqua 
of the Pacific.” This institution offers many 


Co., are among some of the leading attractions. 

The Pacific Palisades, near Los Angeles, have 
a beautiful nature back ground, combining sea, 
canyons, and mountains. There is an excellent 
athletic fleld. For information regarding ac- 
commodations apply to William H. Carter, 
Business Manager, Palisades Station, Los An- 
geles, Calif. For information regarding pro- 
gram and summer schools apply to Oren B. 
Waite, Educational Director, 1047 South Hill 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Ideal Ventilator, manufactured by the 
Ideal Ventilator Company, Providence, R. L, is 
especially adapted for school, office or home use. 
“Plenty of fresh air without draughts,” is the 
keynote of the Ideal. 
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A “Pictured Newspaper” for children! What 
a novel and attractive adventure! We have 
plenty of children’s magazines which contain 
chiefly fiction, but this is the first attempt in 
the United States, so far as we know, to present 
for children the most important items of current 
news in newspaper form. This new publication, 
“Compton’s Pictured Newspaper,” published by 
the same house that puts out Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, should solve for many 
teachers the problem of choosing a current 
events text. The first issue contains concise 
treatments of such topics as the new immigra- 
tion bills, the proposed Colorado River improve- 
ments, the Dawes report, the elections in Italy, 
the round-the-world airplane flight, fight of 
Turkish women for suffrage, the Isle of Pines 
treaty and the Memel award — all of which 
should be most valuable for the study of current 
events in schools. There are a number of other 
striking articles on various subjects, including 
the salvaging of twenty-five million dollars 
worth of treasure from the sunken steamship 
“Laurentic,” the strange reptile life of the 
Galapagos Islands, the harnessing of. volcanic 
power in Italy, the new gyro-steerer for steam- 
ships, the Rice exploring expedition in the 
Amazon basin, and the life of Michael Pupin. 

An entire page is devoted to nature study 
with some remarkable motion picture photo- 
graphs of ants and a “Nature Scouts’ Calendar” 
which points out some of the many interesting 
things to be seen out-of-doors this month. An- 
other page, headed “Some Red-Letter Days in 
the Month of May,” takes up some of the most 
important anniversaries, including the Hugue- 
not-Walloon tercentenary, Audubon’s birthday, 
the first telegraph message, and the origin of 
Memorial Day. Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, of the 
Field Museum of Natural History, supplies a 
most instructive account of a trip through Chile 
in quest of rare animals. 

All the articles are written in a simple but 
dramatie style that should capture the interest 
of the wide-awake child. The format is attrac- 
tive, combining the best features of newspaper 
and magazine make-up. 

RM AE NITY A TORE RN ES # I TT TT 

WANTED — Progressive, capable teacher in 
each Pacific Coast County to act as our sales 

presentative during vacation period. Educa- 
onal work: Positions paying $250 to $600. 
Inquiries confidential. The FRONTIER PRESS 
COMPANY, Dept. A., Harrison Blvd., at Grand 
Ave., Oakland, California. 


Santa Barbura County recently closed an 
nusually successful Music Memory Contest. 
‘his ineluded all schools in the county with 
‘wo rooms or over, grades five to eight, inclu- 
sive, except those in Santa Barbara City. Miss 
‘‘lorence Dow, County Supervisor of Music, re- 
vorts the widespread interest which was mani- 
sted in the contest. Miss Donzella Cross stated 
hat the children turned in the highest percent. 
ff perfect and nearly-perfect papers, according 


to number present, of any contest she had ever 
attended. 


Daylight Projection 
In the Classroom! 


The modern way of showing 
lantern slide pictures in the 
school room—is the Victor Day- 
light Method. 














Without lowering the shades 
or darkening the room, the— 


“Victor Stereopticon 
And Daylight Screen” 


—enables the instructor to illus- 
trate the school work in an 
interesting, comprehensive man- 
ner with lantern slides in day- 
light. 

Complete in itself, there is*no 
screen to hang—no special 
operator required—no disturb- 
ing preliminaries — YOU DO IT 
ALL YOURSELF—easily. 


For further information write 


C.F. Weber & Co. 


601-609 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 









Manufactured by 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 
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Holden Book Covers 


Unfinished Leatherette 


Semi-Leatherette 
Tri-Leatherette 





One of these three materials will meet your requirements in 
quality and price. See that all new books and 


those in good condition are covered. 


(Samples Free) 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 





School Files & Desks Should Radiate Efficiency 


UIOMATIC AUTO UTILITY DESKS 


Will help School Officials and 
IN Teachers TEACH Efficiency. 
FILES 


Exclusive Features 
. Automatic V Expansion. 
Used by at least 15 . All drawers on roller bearing 
State Universities 
and many other 


steel slides. 
3. Combination storage and card 
schools throughout 
the country — includ- 


tray drawers, 
; : 4. Wood - Steel Con 
ing the equipment for 
the new Los Angeles 


struction. 
City Schools. 













Noe 


5. Perfected Lino 


+ leum top, no extra 
No Other Files charge. 
6. All practica 
EXPAND and drawer arrange- 
COMPRESS ah 
- a atlas " a more con 
With Automatic “V OPEN for auicker REFERENCE CLOSED for greater STORAGE desk plus individ- 
Expansion it is easier ual files at the cost 
os ee - An Ideal Teacher’s Desk of a desk of mere- 
drawer and contents Here Automatic V Ex- Combining Desk and File ly equal quality. 
are brought under pansion better cares for 
safe compression — @!! flat material — from 


Amtomaticall This @ thin tissue to a thick 
exclusive advantage Catalog. Many teachers 
gives 20% to 25% reserve part for exami- 
more capacity, result. nation papers and stu- 
ing in an important dent's records. Then 
saving in first cost there’s ample facilities 
and floor space. for storage, desk tools, 
A complete line tc card records, eee 

select from. convenient place or 

everything. 


The Automatic File & Index Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Represented by 
Cc. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco—Pacific Desk Co., Los Angeles—Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland 
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Seldom has a new invention received such 
lively attention as the little Picturol Lantern, 
for use in the classroom. This simple, inexpen- 
sive lantern projects pictures printed on rolls 
of non-inflammable film,:aptly called Picturols. 
It works from either light socket or battery, 
in perfect safety. The set contains almost 3000 
pictures on these Picturols, yet weighs only 


about 25 pounds including the lantern, picturols, - 


carrying case and a comprehensive teacher’s 
guide. It is endorsed by leading educators in 
the bay cities, where it is now being demon- 
strated. Further data can be secured from Mr. 
Howard H. Hill, Call Building, San Francisco, 
distributor for northern California. 


San Jose State Teachers College Summer Ses- 
sion, June 23 to August 1. The San Jose State 
Teachers College occupies a series of beautiful 
buildings located in the center of a fully 
matured park of twenty-six acres. This park 
is in the heart of the San Jose district, which 
has a population of about seventy thousand 
people. 

Fifty miles northwest, by paved highways, 
lies San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, and 
Berkeley, the site of the University of Califor- 
nia. The Bay of San Francisco extends south- 
east to within five or six miles of San Jose. 

It is the desire of the faculty of the Teachers 
College that the students combine recreation 
and study during their six weeks at the summer 
session. In order that the best opportunities 
may be offered for such recreation, a commit- 
tee of the faculty will organize a program of 
week-end excursions and picnics. 

Among the subjects of instruction to be 
offered this summer may be noted: Geography, 
Home Making. Lunch Room Management, 
Manual Training, Music, Nature Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Science, Social Science, Agriculture for 
Elementary Schools, Americanization, Art and 
Design, Dramatics, Education. 

There is no dormitory. Room and board may 
be obtained in private families at from $30 to 
$145 per month. Housekeeping rooms may be 
secured at $15 per month and up. Rooms with- 
out board are $10 and up. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the Train- 
ing School, in cooperation with the Home Mak- 
ing Department of the San Jose State Teachers 
College, will operate a cafeteria for the benefit 

tudents. 


lor eatalog, address the Secretary, State 
Teachers College, San Jose. 


\ew forms have been shipped to county super- 
intendents of schools from the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
submission of the annual reports required by 
law. The report this year is supplied in the 
m of a loose leaf volume containing four 
arate smaller volumes which cover respec- 
tively the kindergarten, elementary and high 
School reports and a general report. 


rhe forms contain forty-seven pages, thirty- 
Six paragraphs of instructions and nearly two 





The Crowning Achievement 


In Folding Chairs 





















No. 174-S 
THE ACME 


This chair, due to its broad 
general utility, safety and con- 
venience in handling and ease of 
operation, both opening and 
closing, has become very 
popular. 

A durable and comfortable 
chair, especially desirable for 
school use. 

Made of hard maple stock: 

Rodded Steel construction 
throughout. 

Finished natural. 

Width of chair, 16 inches. 


Prices on A pplication 





Manufactured by 
ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Reading, Michigan 
Distributors 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-600 Mission Street 
San Franciseo, California 


222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 








Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 
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| To Give You Better Service 


N order to give you better service the new management of 
The Prang Company has just arranged with the California 
bidicy ee Book Depository to carry a stock of Prang Products 

in San Francisco. You can now order your Prang Drawing, Art 
and Handwork supplies when you place your regular order for 
your school books. This will save you time as well as transporta- 
tion charges. This is in line with the policy of the new manage- 
ment of The Prang Company which is 


“Prang Quality” backed by “Prompt Service” 


Give us a chance to fill your orders from San Francisco. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


IN CARE OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 








CROCKER CHAIR 
COMPANY 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
“Quality School Chairs” 


Substantially built and 
highly finished, though 
moderate in price. 


Distributors 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission St. 
San Francisco, California 





No. 6178-1 RSK 


Branches—Reno, Nevada; 222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles; Phoenix, Arizona 


ee eee ee ee 
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hundred separate questions, all relating to in- 
ormation which must be collected by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
According to A. R. Heron, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, it is believed that 

» new form of blanks will make possible the 

curing of the annual reports from county 
superintendents several weeks earlier than in 
the past. The separate volumes will make it 
possible for a number of persons at one time 

, be engaged in preparing the reports. 

On the basis of these reports, the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction will dis- 
tribute to the counties the share of state aid for 
lementary and high schools to which each 

inty is entitled under the provisions of Con- 
stitutional- Amendment Sixteen. The amount of 
ich funds distributed for 1923-1924 was over 

5,400,000, and with the increase in school at- 
tendance it is likely that the amount for the 
ming year will reach $20,000,000. 


ING PROOUCT 


Effective Fire Prevention Agencies is the 
title of a practical and inspiring article by 
iirnest C. Folsom, President of the Teachers’ 
‘asualty Underwriters, in a recent issue of the 
magazine, “Fire Protection.” Mr. Folsom in- 
estingly describes the ways in which the 
yy Seouts of Lincoln, Nebraska, cooperate 
th the local fire departments. Mr. Folsom is 
Chairman of the Fire Prevention Committee of 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 


& 


“School building programs have been 
neglected in most American cities. It is just as 
ssible to anticipate school needs upon the part 
the city as it is for the telephone company, 
R the laying of conduits and the buying of sites 
exchanges, to anticipate the needs of the 

mmunity for the service which they have to 


fer.” 


—S 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Company, of 
celand, Indiana, manufacturers of adjust- 
' le window shades, received the highest award 
the centennial exposition conducted by the 
‘razilian government. Mr. Draper has received 
gold medal awarded the winning exhibitor, 
nd also the diploma certificate. This is an 
imitted honor for the Spiceland industry. The 
aper adjustable shade is easily controlled, so 
at any portion of the window may be shaded. 
is used in many of the modern school build- 
ngs and office structures not only in the United 
ites but in foreign countries. In addition to 
cing more sturdily built and more serviceable 
than ordinary shades, it is controlled by means 
' a gravity hook and a roller which simply 
innot “run away.” 


The Adoption of Visual Instruction in the 
schools of California, through the past few 
years has made slow but very steady progress, 
‘or boards of trustees and boards of education 
did not fully realize the advantages to be 
gained through the use of educational film 



















You Receive 
FULL VALUE 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


E MADE OF 
DOUBLE WARP 
STERLING ALL WOOL BUNTING 
Regt. U. S. Pat. Off. 
AND 
DEFIANCE 
Regt. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured Only by 
ANNIN & CO., New York, N. Y. 


The Largest Flag House in the World 


TWO-PLY 
COTTON BUNTING 


Mail 
Your Deposits 


--Establish a permanent 
account with this bank. 


THE 
OAKLAND BANK 


( Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings) 


12th & Broadway 
Oakland, California 
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NATURAL 





Economical Blackboards of Natural Slate 


It is a great economy to install NarTurAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS. Slate 
is permanent—‘‘Outlasts the Building.” It defies time, wear, water and fire. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS will save you money which may be used 
advantageously in the purchase of other educational improvements. 


Buy all school equipment from your Distributors. 
It will be placing “One Order at One Time.” 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE. PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 


Distributors—C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 








SEATS FOR A THOUSAND—IN A COUPLE OF HOURS 
Seats that for comfort and stability cannot be surpassed by permanently built wood 
bleachers—can be erected for your next big game. 


RT ee 
SEU EEUU he 






CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


are quickly erected and as quickly taken down and stored or moved elsewhere. They 
work for you all year 'round—for indoor and outdoor sports, for mass meetings, pageants, 
ete. They PAY THEIR COST MANY TIMES OVER in extra tickets sold for games. 
Scientifically designed, strong, comfortable, they solve the seating problem by giving 
maximum comfort in minimum space. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR containing detailed description, method of erection, 
sizes of sections, and showing the Many Safety and Superiority Features. 
i 


Made by the makers of Circle A Portable Schools 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Champaign, Illinois. 


o Distributors—C, F. WEBER & CO., 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 


222 Se. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
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——ts) both in the class room and in the auditorium. 
The University of California now have an 
excellent library and it is improving from day 

day, and it is through this library that the 
schools of the state are having access to avail- 
able films, at a rental price which is more than 
reasonable. 


The growth of visual instruction has been 

eatly aided by the use of the DeVry Motion 
Picture Projector, for this machine is not only 
simple to operate and can be used not only in 
; the classroom but also in the auditorium, but 
, t gives projection of professional quality equal 
to that shown in our best theatres. There are 
now about 75 high schools and 250 grammar 
schools and miscellaneous schools using the De- 
Vry Projector, and the Atlas Educational Film 
Company, which is distributing this machine in 
the State of California, maintains a Bureau of 
Film Information at 810 Market Street, San 
Francisco, the services of which are without 
charge and greatly assist the schools in making 
a complete success of their visual instruction 
work. 


The California State Commission of Creden- 
tials has recently sent out the following notice 
to City and County Superintendents: 


Please be advised that at the meeting of the 
California State Board of Education on April 
4, 1924, the following resolutions relating to 
certification were passed: 


1. That for the credential for teaching home 
nursing six units in education, including four 
units in practice teaching, shall be required. 


2. That individuals who have received full 
training in foreign institutions be required to 
take six units of college work which shall in- 
clude two units in United States history and 
two units in geography, and that verification as 
to character and personal qualifications to teach 
shall be required. 


3. That applicants for credentials who fail to 
mplete their applications within ninety days 
ifter filling be denied credentials. 


i. That teacher-training work in junior col- 

ses be recognized only where the work is be- 

ng offered to teachers in service, and that the 

DE training of student teachers in junior colleges 
prohibited. 


I 


Otis Art Institute Summer Session. Classes 
in session throughout the year and students 
y enter at any time. The summer out-of- 
rs classes begin July first. The Institute is 
School of Fine and Applied Art, maintained 
the County of Los Angeles as a Department 
the Los Angeles Museum, 


The courses include: First Year General Art 
‘ourse, Portrait and Figure Painting, Sculp- 
‘ure and Clay Modeling, Commercial Design, 
interior Decoration and Stagecraft, Costume 

sign and Fashion Drawing, Illustration and 

iral Design, Applied Design and Craftwork, 
indseape Painting. For catalogue, address 
‘he Director, Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
‘oulevard, Los Angeles. 





Satisfaction! 


You’re assured of it in— 


School 
Stationery 


when you spectfy 


Bank 
Stock 


This trade mark is on 
Genuine Bank Stock Blank 


Books. Jnsist on it. 





KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 


Successors to 


Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 


San Francisco 
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Perry Pictures give in glanees what volumes of words fail to convey: 


“PLAN TO USE THESE PICTURES IN YOUR 
SCHOOL WORK IN THE FALL OF 1924 


You are planning now for your Fall school work and will, as heretofore, find many uses for 
THE PERRY PICTURES. Our latest Catalogue should be in your hands now. If you have 
never used THE PERRY PICTURES, this Catalogue will be a revelation to you. In more than 
a quarter of a century, this Catalogue has grown from just two reproductions to a collection 
representing the greatest paintings in the world, more than 2250 subjects. 

Large Pictures for Framing. 

Artotypes 

Size 22x28 inches, including the 
margin. 150 subjects. $1.00 each 
for two or more; 10 for $9.50; $1.25 
for one. Send $2.00 for any two 
or $5.00 for any five, or $9.50 for 
ten. All these pictures Hand 
Colored, same size, at $1.50 each 
for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. 7x9. Send 75 cents for 
: set of 25, with a very brief 

; ‘ description of each. 
The Mill Ruysdael “Can't You Talk?” and “Sir 
Galahad” are especially popular. 





Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings President Coolidge. Copyright 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 1923, by Eugene A. Perry. 
7 TWO CENT SIZE. 514x8. For 25 or more. 

TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. The Perry Pictures Catalogue—64 
Send 50 cents for set of 25 Easter subjects, or 25 Art pages. 1600 miniature illustra- 
subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for Children, all different. tions. Send 15 cents in coin or 
Size 51¢x8. 2250 subjects listed in Perry Pictures Catalog. stamps for latest Catalogue now. 


Where Words : Perry Pictures 
Fail Perry Pic. “The rE Pictures ©. sox24 MALDEN, MASS. Arouse 


tures Express Interest 





LEOPOLD DESKS— 


DESKS 


for the School Executive 


Leopold desks are noted for the 
air of substantial refinement they 
reflect in every office. Beauty of 
finish, combined with choice and 
careful production makes these 
desks unusually popular among 
school principals and superinten- 
dents. Made in oak, walnut, or 
mahogany in handsome designs. 


A catalog and price list will be 
mailed on request. 


Manufactured by LEOPOLD DESK CO. Burlington, Iowa 


Distributors—C. F. WEBER & CO. | 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
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school boards everywhere are now recogniz- 
ing the importance of assuring pupils sharp- 
pointed pencils which facilitate ease in trans- 
ferring to paper the various thoughts and 
knowledge to be expressed. The stubby, blunt- 
pointed pencil which has so hindered advance- 
ment in general education, and particularly 
writing, is now being rapidly eliminated by the 
inexpensive installation of pencil sharpeners. 
For many years boards of education neglected 
this part of equipment and where a pencil was 
required the teachers themselves purchased it or 
a collection was taken up among the children 
to pay for the same. This, however, is also 
a thing of the past and school boards now in- 
clude pencil sharpeners when making up their 
budget for supplies. Thus the old fashioned, 
dangerous knife is no longer used in sharpen- 
ing pencils; pencil sharpening is easily, quickly 
and efficiently done; and pupils provided with 
sharp-pointed pencils writing easily and with 
no forcing or cramping of hand during the 
pupil's formative years. 


A State Art Conference was called by the 
California State Board of Education and held at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art, May 8, 9 and 
10. The chairmen included Mrs. Agnes Ray, Mr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Mr. S. D. Merk, Miss Mae 
Gearhart, Miss Emma McCall. The program 
consisted of many excellent addresses, business 
meeting, group round tables, and exhibits of 
art work from the artistic industries and 
schools, 


San Francisco’s Fourth Annual Music Week 
was celebrated May 11th to May 14th. The 
Executive Committee comprised: President 

‘vin Coolidge, Honorary Chairman, National 
Music Week; Chester W. Rosekrans, Director 

\ctivities; Mayor James Rolph, Jr., Honorary 
Chairman; Hon. J. Emmet Hayden, Chairman; 
Wm. H. Crocker, Treasurer; Mrs. H. Roy Stovel, 
retary; Henry L. Mayer, Honorary Chairman; 
. R. Hughes, Vice Chairman; Thos. F. Boyle, 
Auditor; James J. Black; Shirley Walker; A. 
W. Widenham. 


The marvelous feast of musical concerts and 
nts was under the auspices of the San Fran- 
o Community Service Recreation League, Of 
cial note were the sacred concerts, organ 

recitals, music of all nations, massed band con- 

California Federation of Musical Clubs, 
nd San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association. 


f 


The Drama Teachers’ Association of California 
3; organized four years ago for the purpose of 
ouraging the introduction of dramatics 
irses in the secondary schools and of aiding 
various ways the work of the dramatics 
ichers, 

The fourth annual conference of the Associa- 
n was held in Berkeley this spring. An 
thusiastic and eager group of people from 
ferent parts of the state met to hear special- 

‘s on phases of the drama and to hold round 
ble discussions. 

The Relation of Color and Design to Dra- 





a a 


“A Band or Orchestra 
In Our School”’ 


is the slogan of every progres- 
sive school superintendent and 
music supervisor for next year. 
If you are the progressive edu- 
cator we think you are, you will 
make plans now for next term. 


Such an organization is a 
credit to you, your work, your 
pupils, your school and your 
city. 

As pioneers in equipping 
school bands and orchestras we 
have every instrument for your 
organization, made particularly 
for your work. They are easy- 
blowing models, carefully made 
and priced within the reach of 
every student. 


Let us show you how a PAN- 
AMERICAN school band 
will aid you. Write direct to 
us, or our representatives, the 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 


222 So. Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN BAND 
INSTRUMENT & CASE COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


8 
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ANE CUR IER TRE Kp E BGI YOO BCLS 
PROGRESSIVE SCIENCES REQUIRE PROGRESSIVE TEXTS 


BOWDEN General Science “ae. 
ATWOOD Civic and Economic Biology itt $?és"* 
WILLIS Plane Geometry 473 Illustrations 


Cloth $1.32 


BLAKISTON, PHILADELPHIA 33 28 HARR WAGNER, SAN FRANCISCO 








The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 
followed with FIDELITY, eliminates poor handwriting in schools of all classes. 


. THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY teaches free each year more teachers how to demon- 
strate and teach successfully Practical Penmanship, than are taught this important 
branch through all other agencies combined. 


We will teach free the mechanics and pedagogy of good handwriting to all teachers 
in public and private schools—no matter where located—whose pupils have been provided 
with our penmanship textbooks, who enroll with us and spend an average of twenty 
minutes a day in study and practice. If you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER 
METHOD WAY to GOOD HANDWRITING, let us enlighten you. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave., Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Portiand, Ore. 


| 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


“THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA” in the Santa Lucia Mountains, Monterey County. 1400 feet 
elevation. Unequaled climate. Open the year round. Under complete change of ownership 
and management. 6 miles off State highway via Soledad. Only 4% hours from San Francisco. 
Iron, arsenic, hot soda and sulphur springs. Hot tub baths and plunges. Wonderful cures of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, malaria, neuritis and all liver and stomach troubles. Cement swimming 
tank. Masseur and masseuse. S. P. trains leave Third St. Station 6, 8 & 9 a. m. Auto connections 
at Soledad. O. B. Petersen, Managing Owner. See Peck-Judah. Crabtree, Oakland, for folder. 


+ Great 


A 


AbeSKA, I Directly overland acr ‘2 ‘anad 
LaBLe oy ix, aoe miles tila sie 
5 Rh Saute Titan ne 
a ‘o 


FACE S108 TRIP TO 
MIAOARA PALLS- 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
LOW SUMMER TOURIST FARES 
FAR Bullen, Asst Cendgt Wn F Barry, Gen Agt 
503 Sa Street 689 Market Street 
Los Angeles, Calif San Francisco, Calif 
Phone Susser $091 


Phone Vandike 4295 nn . 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


matic Art” was the subject of a talk by Rudolph chiefly of answering questions and making sus- 





Schaffer of the California School of Fine Arts. gestions as to appropriate music for various 
He spoke on the general theory of color and purposes. 

pointed out the psychological effects of certain “Problems of Stage Lighting” were discussed 
colors and designs, illustrating his remarks with by S. J. Hume, Director of the Greek Theatre 
costumes and draperies. He explained how to equip a stage and how 


“Music in Relation to Drama” was the topic to use the equipment to obtain the most effec- 
dealt with by Professor E. G. Stricklen of the tive results. 
Music Department of the University of Califor- Miss Virginia Sanderson, President of the A: 
nia. Mr. Stricklen’s contribution was of con- sociation, gave summaries of the recent books 
crete and immediate value since it consisted of interest to teachers of dramatics. 
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Additional features of the conference were 


iemonstration of make-up by Harold Minger 
the Greek Theatre Players, and performances 
one-act plays by student players from San 
xo, Orange, Stockton and Salinas High 


hools. 


the California Conference of Social Work 
d its 16th annual session at Long Beach 
y 25 to 29. A strong and diversified program 
; presented. The California Conference is a 
tewide organization of agencies and in- 
duals engaged in social welfare work, 
irdless of creed or race. It is a democratic 
ciation of all those interested in human 
terment. It includes citizens, private insti- 


tutions, public agencies, and municipal, county 


| state employes devoting their thought and 
rgies to the improvement of social condi- 
is. It is a forum for the discussion of 


juestions relating to all phases of social wel- 


k 


ta 


of 


g 
I 

Ww 
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P 


Ss 
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It furnishes the means for securing uni- 
rmity of action looking toward the solution 
welfare problems. It is the only organization 
its kind in California. 


\ booklet on “Better Country Schools” issued 


y The National School Supply Association con- 


ns much that will be helpful to school 
cials. The following standard list of items 


ven in this booklet, showing what every one- 


m school should obtain to do effective work 

be suggestive: Pupils’ Desks; Teacher’s 
k:; Teacher’s Chair; Boys’ Cloak Room; 
ris’ Cloak Room; Chemical Toilets for Boys; 
mical Toilets for Girls; Sanitary Drinking 
intains; Uniform Ventilating and Heating 
stem; Book Cases; Library Books; Teacher’s 
ng Cabinet; Set of Maps in Case; Set of 


merican History Charts; Set of Primary Read- 


Charts; Set of Physiology Charts; Talking 
chine; Playground Apparatus; Cabinet of 
zhts and Measures; Cabinet of Cubical 
cks; Flag Pole and Flag; Wire Window 
irds; Window Shades of Color and Texture; 
hool Clock; School Bell; Suspension Globe, 12 
hes or more; Blackboard, 40 lineal feet per 
m; Blackboard Erasers; Blackboard Crayon; 
iser Cleaners; Fire Extinguishers; Diction- 
; Dictionary Stand; Pencil Sharpeners; Paper 
ter; Wire Door Mat; Pictures; Waste Bas- 
ts; Janitor’s Supplies. 
‘he booklet suggests that, to the equipment 
‘ed above, the following be added for Con- 
dated schools: Gymnasium; Gymnasium 
ilipment; Transportation Wagons; Assembly 
om with Seating; Piano; Kindergarten Room 
h Equipment; Laboratory Furniture; Labora- 
Supplies; Domestic Science Furniture; 
mestic Science Supplies; Manual Training 
nches; Manual Training Tools; World His- 
y Maps; Additional Playground Apparatus; 
isuring and Weighing Scales; Wood Working 


Machinery; Typewriter, Desk and Chair; Prin- 
‘ pal’s Office Properly Equipped; Duplicating 
lachines. 


Last year, over four million people, many of 


whom were from distant states, visited the 





W. A. Fowler 
Paper Company 


Sales Office: 


343 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Wholesale Distributors 
of School Papers 
Including 


Colored Construction 
Colored Poster 
White Water Color 
Cream and Gray Manila 
Ruled Cross Section 
Bogus Paper 
Ruled Writings 
Typewriting Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors for Northern California, 
Arizona and Nevada. 


THE STATIONERS CORPORATION 
525 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Distributors for Southern California. 
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IN SELECTING 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS” | 


DON’T OVERLOOK 


TELL CITY DESKS 


HE American School deserves the very best School Equipment. 

F Our line affords the very best value that can be obtained at the 
price. The popularity of our product is evidenced by the fact that 

the demand is increasing regardless of business conditions. We take 
great pride in our staunch structure, uniformity of quality and reliable 
finish. Every Desk we sell is a pledge of our policy and the service derived 
from the use of our merchandise not only adds meaning to what we say 


in our sales campaigns but builds confidence both with the Dealer and 
the Consumer. 


If you are not acquainted with our product don’t let the distance inter- 
fere as our Distributor can serve you promptly and at attractive prices. 


Distributors—C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 


TELL CITY DESK CO., Tell City, Indiana 








0} 


SHELDON FURNITURE 


GIVES MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
AT MINIMUM COST 









SCIENCE 
LABORATORY 
TABLES 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND DOMESTIC ART 
TABLES 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Distributors. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. MANUAL TRAINING 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco — 
222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
o Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona DRAWING 


AND ART TABLES 
OI ccceeensenssreincensnnesssecnsemp aii isle 
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onal Forests of California. This shows 
our forests serve the people for outdoor 
ind recreation. It indicates, too, what they 
in the way of tourist business to com- 
ties favorably situated within or close to 
sts. Green, beautiful forests attract motor- 
campers and sportsmen; ugly, burned-off 
drive them away. 
u can help to keep the forests green and 
tiful—so that they will furnish lumber for 
omebuilder, water for irrigation, forage for 
and sheep, and playgrounds for all the 
e, by being very careful with fire when in 
forests and brush fields, and by teaching 
s to be careful. Human carelessness is 
ause of over 80 per cent of all the forest 
that occur in California, and this deplor- 
waste of natural resources could be pre- 
ed if everyone would learn to be as careful 
fires in the woods as they are with fire 
heir own home, Will you help to save 
ornia’s forests? 


J. E. Haneock, County Superintendent of 
schools of Santa Clara County held a prin- 
s’ conference April 28, at which time he 
d together the principals of all schools of 
or more teachers. The principals of San 
were invited to participate and to present 
problems peculiar to that school system. 
l. Cramsie, principal of the Longfellow 
1, was chosen by his fellow principals to 
for them. City Superintendent Barker 
Palo Alto took an active interest in the 
ssions and was a most helpful member of 
conference, as he is rich in educational 
erience and a clear, logical thinker. The 
ipal speaker of the morning session was 
Kkilwood P. Cubberley of Stanford Univer- 
He spoke on “The Principal and His 
s ol.” The meeting was such a decided suc- 
that it was voted to hold one quarterly. 
erintendent Hancock is putting on a live 
ational program and is meeting with most 
onius cooperation among his teachers. 












N. E. A. 


Headquarters at the Summer Conven- 
| lion, Washington, D. C., will be the Hotel 


Washington. 


Next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be in Cincinnati, 


Ohio, February 22-26, 1925. 








The Chicago Line 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Our playground equipment line has 
been greatly improved both in design 
and mechanical simplicity. All metal 
parts are now galvanized, wearing parts 
reinforced and strengthened to insure 
absolute safety. We are now using as 
standard equipment, the new specially 
constructed fibre bearing for all swing- 
ing apparatus which is practically inde- 
structible, requires no oiling or attention, 
will outwear any other type of bearing 
and can be easily replaced at little cost. 

Every piece of apparatus made by us 
has been carefully studied and designed 
with a view to making it SAFE, SIMPLE 
and SUBSTANTIAL in construction, re- 
gardless of price and built to withstand 
not only the uses but also the abuses to 
which it is subjected. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
1831-37 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
222-224 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 


AVR DSS 


WATER 
COLORS 


Made in Holland 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


THE REMBRANDT 


Artists Colors 


us ere iaabsriatat. Office: 


TALENS & SON 


Irvington,New Jersey 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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DAYLIGHT PROJECTION UNDER 
CALIFORNIA’S ACTINIC SKIES 


The University of California has welcomed Day- 
light Projection as a new and valuable assistant 
for its professors and instructors. 
The Spencer Delineascope and Daylight Screen 
illustrate lectures on any subject brilliantly, 
graphically, instantly and in broad daylight. The 
curtains remain up, the windows wide open, no 
eye strain, no lack of ventilation, perfect projec- 
tion of diagrams, cross sections, scenery, maps 
—all magnified so that everyone may see. 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York 
sesh hagas bea Mian ahs «A eae Baan ea ee on ioe 
SPENCER LENS CoO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. - 

Please send me the N&@M@--e+eeeseeeeeeeeee 
story of Daylight Pro- 
jection and its value in 
class rooms. 





porenermateensimnesnenterasessesece inaesbeatn erate 


FOR SERVICE BUY 
JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELLS 





It will eliminate waste of ink through 
evaporation and over-supplying pens, 
frequent with the usual inkwell. One 
filling will last six months. No thick 
ink—no blots or smudgy copy. No soiled 
hands, clothing, desks or floors from too 
much ink on pens and penholders. 


Distributed by 
Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 





222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 





Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 
L———$—$— 
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National Dustless Crayon 


Free from grit from tip to tip. 
Responds perfectly to every stroke. 
Distributors—C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Reno, Nevada 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07, Aug. 7, ’23 

THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 

COTTON DUCK SHADES 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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The Childrens Foundation is a public service 

itution established for the study of child 

l and for the dissemination of knowledge per- 

taining to the well being and education of 

children. It was founded through an initial 
cift from Lewis E. Myers of Valpariso, Indiana, 
and has been chartered by the state of Indiana 
as a corporation not for profit. The Childrens 

Foundation has set before itself the task of 

promoting research and study of the child and 

child life with such ideas, influences, institutions 
and personalities as affect the existence, growth 
and well being of children. It hopes to mobilize 

and bring together the conclusions of the im- 

portant experiments in child study being car- 

ried on in different parts of the country. 

Reeause of the gap between the scientific 
knowledge of child life and its practical applica- 
tion, the Childrens Foundation is undertaking 
a program of education of the general public 
and those specially interested in children 
through the dissemination of such ideas and 
knowledge as may be deemed promotive of in- 
dividual and race culture through the well 
being of children. 

The Childrens Foundation desires to enlist 
in its work the widest cooperation, good will, 
and efforts of individuals, associations, institu- 
tions and enterprises having directly or in- 
dircetly for their object the well being of the 
childhood of the human race or having at their 
command the facilities desirable to be employed 
for arousing individual and public interest in, 
and dissemination of, knowledge about the well 
being of children. 

lLtecently, Lorne W. Barclay, formerly National 
Edueational Director of the Boy Scouts of 
\merica for seven years, has been selected as 

» president in charge of administration. 

The first important public contribution of the 
( drens Foundation is a survey, “THE CHILD: 
HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS,” in which the 

indation undertakes to review and to inter- 
pret present-day knowledge pertaining to child 
ture and to the well being and education of 
i\dhood and youth. 

This work was prepared under the supervision 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of 
sconsin, by a specially selected staff of fifteen 
nent specialists: Bird T. Baldwin, Frederick 
Bolton, Walter F. Dearborn, William R. P. 
nerson, Arnold Gesell, Henry H. Goddard, 
infield Scott Hall, William Healy, Leta S. 
llingworth, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Henry Neu- 
nn, John J. Tigert, William A. White, Mary 
Whitley, C.-E. A. Winslow. The volume con- 

sts of over five hundred pages, with many 
istrations. It is bound in extra cloth and 
imped in gold. It is presented in three 
visions: Knowledge of Child Nature, Knowl- 

lige of Child Well Being, Knowledge of 
iucation, 

The trustees of The Childrens Foundation have 
ide available funds for the gratuitous dis- 

‘ribution of “THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND 
‘(IS NEEDS” to a formidable list of public 
istitutions, as well as to individuals who are 
ndering distinguished service to the cause of 
hildhood. 


The Victor Co. has prepared a special 
course in music for various grades from 
kindergarten upward, which we will be glad 
to send a descriptive catalogue of to any 
principal or teacher. 


We are willing to send records to any 
public school for 48 hours’ trial. 


Our easy payment plan is available to all 
schools or individual classrooms. 


Please write for information 


Teo, on9e77 “Pianos 
727 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CHOOSING YOUR KODAK FINISHER 


After spending your good money for a camera 
and film, then taking perhaps hours of your time 
to make the exposures, it is poor policy to leave 
your film in the hands of an incompetent finisher. 


Every roll of film developed by the NATIONAL 
PHOTO COMPANY receives the careful attention 
of competent experts. Eastman chemicals are used 
to develop and fix the film, which are then thor- 
oughly washed and dried naturally, no heat being 
used to hasten the drying process, a practice which 
so-called “8 hour studios’ must resort to. 


Your pictures are then made by experienced 
photo workers, using Eastman chemicals and 
papers, each picture being carefully trimmed and 
tmspected before leaving our studio. 


This unusual care in selecting the best paper, 
chemicals and experts for your work naturally 
makes it necessary to charge a little more than 
some studios who use cheaper materials and cheap 
help, rushing the work through in a few short 
hours instead of taking time to do good work. 

Look through your album, especially the pictures 
three or four years old, and decide for yourself 
if the good, clear pictures that have not faded, 
are not worth much more to you than the others 
that are brown, faint and indistinct. 

Choose your photo finisher carefully, don’t ask 
to rush the order, insist on good work, and your 
pictures will acquire inestimable value to you as 


IONA 
PHOTO CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 





The Public School Teachers Retirement Salary 
Fund Board has recently issued a valuable and 
interesting report covering ten years—August 
10, 1913 to June 30, 1923. Report shows that the 
board has resources aggregating for $2,000,000 
and total assets in access of $1,500,000. The 
report gives a brief history of the fund and a 
tabular digest of the California Retirement 
System. It contains much information of use 
to school people and will be sent to teachers 
and other interested persons upon request. The 
mail address of the board is P. O. Box 615, 
Sacramenta. 
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CODDINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF LOS ANGELES 


RALPH W. CODDINGTON and MARY L. CODDINGTON, Managers 





Commission reduced to 5%. No registration fee. We will give careful personal attention to 
the interests of our registrants. Write for blank. 


533 Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles, California 

















& 
A splendid train, a picturesque ride 
DO NOT OVERLOOK the new through the historic country of th 
Grand Trunk- Lehigh Valley, Chi- “Six Nations.” 8t es 
= Six : opover if desired 
cago-New York, all-steel, 28-hour, at Ithaca, N. Y. (Cornell University) 
no extra fare train. - aa Optional routing via historic and 
ae ea a coe picturesque Montreal, Ottawa, the capi- 
12:45. Sa: (Penn Station) tal of Canada; Toronto; Niagara [alls 
Ar. New York 11:50 a. m. —at no extra cost. Thousand Islands 
(Penn Station) Ar. Chicago at slightly additional fare. 
6:45 p. m. Let us plan your trip. Scenic booklet fi 
WM. F. BARRY, Gen'l Agt., San FranciscoH. R. BULLEN, Asst. Gen’! Agt., Los Angeles 
689 Market Street Tel. Sutter 5091 503 So. Spring Street Tel. Vandike 4295 
GRAND TRUNK -CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
& 
N SILENT MODEL 8 
Right or Left Carriage Return 
Si Examine ) = 
this 
Typewriter. 
It will 
reduce 
your 
office 
expense. 
Complete Stock Typewriter Supplies and Repairs. 
Typewriters Rented—Late Model, First Grade Machines. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
432 Market Street Phone Garfield 4289 San Francisco, Cal. 
A special price on new and rebuilt machines for every one connected with | 
School work. Write for this special quotation. 
& 





Here is a summary of a few congressional monthly reports on cotton production an 
appropriations made during 1923: $510,000 for quarterly reports on tobacco production; $378.- 
the investigation and control of hog cholera; 000 for investigating mine accidents. All thes 
$350,000 for location and destruction of bar- appropriations are for necessary purposes and 
berry bushes; $600,000 for preventing spread of should result in good. But compare these ap 
moths; $502,240 for investigating food habits propriations with an appropriation by Congres 
of North American birds and other animals; of $161,990 for salaries and educational invest 
$895,000 for securing information for semi- gations of United States Bureau of Education 
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one reason cities are increasing their recrea- 


tion facilities, states the Playground Associa- 


t 


pon the child’s interest. 


of America, is because they have found 
play under leadership will cut juvenile 
nquency. Delinquency is an expensive 
position to the taxpayer, the average cost 
keeping a child in a reformatory for a year 
$439 to say nothing of other costs. Re- 
ts of a falling off in delinquency cases 
wing the establishing of recreation under 
iership have come from a number of cities 
ring 1923. Bluefield, W. Va., which used to 
nd about fifty boys a year to the state re- 
matory, has sent only two boys during the 
years the city has had playgrounds and 
boys’ club. 


\ttributed to summer playgrounds were 


tica, New York’s record of not a single child 


on probation during July, and Brazil, In- 
na’s record of not one case of juvenile 
nqueney during the summer. Judge C. Penny 
Miami, Florida, gave credit to the supervised 

program for the fact that while previously 
had had twenty or twenty-five cases of 
nquency in his court in a month, in the six 


onths after the playgrounds opened he had 


id 


only five cases. Defiance, Ohio, Centralia, 


nois and other cities reported the practical 
mination of mischief and property destruc- 
1 by boys at Hallowe’en, due to community 
brations organized by their city recreation 
mittees. Playgrounds’ power to prevent de- 
uency has been easier to measure than their 
ver to build constructive qualities. 3ut the 
ons of health, fair play, team work and 
riotism being learned through community 


reation leadership will show their effects on 
orrow’s citizenship. 


VMotion pictures have a distinctive part to 
This is the representation of motion in 
cases in which it is necessary for the 

pil to understand the motion and in which 

cannot well understand it through his 
igination or from his previous experience. 

\iotion pictures which contain materials 

ilar to those shown in slides, stereographs, 

so on, are no more effective than are these 
er forms of presentation; and motion pic- 
es which invade the realm of instruction by 
ns of language, are inferior to oral lectures 
the teacher. 
The personal influence of the teacher is a 
tor in presentation by means of language 
ch cannot be overlooked without sacrifice. 
effectiveness of motion pictures undoubted- 
has been over-estimated, is the opinion of 
ink N. Freeman, professor of psychology, 
iversity of Chicago. Many motion pictures 
overloaded with reading material, with 


1 


ostract presentation of facts. 


The value of motion pictures lies more in the 
culiar content of the experiments which they 
ke possible than in their stimulating effect 
We are frequently 
sled by the intense interests which the child 


anifests for the entertainment movie. This 


not found to exist in the educational movie. 





















a. 
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Lessons Children Like 


Children understand pictures. ~They like to see 
them. The new SVE Picturol Lantern brings this 
modern method of teaching to your classrooms. 

Pictures may be projected on wall or screen in 





daylight. Lantern operates from light socket or 
battery. Non-inflammable film eliminates fire 


danger. Any child can operate it. 

Fourteen major subjects covered by 78 Picturol 
films, each roll contains from 30 to 60 pictures, 
totaling 2,881 individual views. 

Outfit complete $175.00 including 

Picturols, Lantern, Manual and 

Carrying Case. Terms to Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


HOWARD H. HILL, 
CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Please send me full data on PICTUROL 
OUTFIT. 
MASE, 5 6 Baidw cKO ERR ERS CHET ET OR OOS 


I Seg as unc Simi dik Oe KW Oe CAM OSR aN 


a 






ROYAL 


2, LINE 
MOTOR TOURS 

BOSTON «- NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ~HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. (| 








The interest is produced, then, by the nature of 
the subject matter more than by the form of 
presentation. 

An over-emphasis upon motion pictures or 
upon other forms of visual presentation runs 
some danger of overlooking the large part 
which activity, either intellectual or bodily 
activity, has to play in the education of the 
child. The mistake has been made in recent 
years to reduce mere passive receptivity as a 
condition of learning. We must be careful that 
we do not emphasize this type of learning as a 
consequence of the introduction of 
education. 


visual 
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INVESTIGATE MyBCQ)KHOUSE 


or Cc O M P A R E ! | “The Only Collection 





f 


To Approximate Perfection,” 


Reviewed on page 365, May 
number, Sierra Educationa! 
News. 


Write for Free Booklet 


“Right Reading for Chil- 
dren,” by the editor, Olive 





During 1923 Committees of 
Teachers in the Los Angeles 
School System investigated and 
compared a number of recent 
typing and secretarial textbooks. Boanpeé Millen. 


Resutt: The exclusive adoption of NevILLE Book CoMPpANY 
New Rational Typewriting—SoRelle 535 Market St. oun Peas, Cal 


Secretarial Studies—Gregg and SoRelle WANTED—Teachers and Mothers 
to represent us. 


‘Teacher’s Manual for New Rational 
Typewriting and Secretarial 


Studies now ready. .EMP TEACH BA nee) AGENCY 


t SERVIC! 


Pacific Coast and Orient Office Sn Teac ve a en 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY gp 0 Pee 


Phelan Building San Francisco 





ee ee 


MILTON BRADLEY ee ee i 
COMPANY Fertil. i 


M. KEMP, President 


General School Supplies 
Kindergarten Material 


637 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco 





Water Colors, Crayons The Fourth Child Health Demonstration 
. , being conducted under the auspices of t! 
Drawing Papers American Child Health Association. The cit 
ss s or county in one of the eleven far-wester: 
Tinted Construction states, which wins the award, will be giv 
assistance by the Child Health Demonstrati 
and Committee. 
A Preview of Advance Pages selected fron 
Tonal Papers the new general catalog now in preparation and 


limited to goods not previously shown, has just 
been issued by the Smith Booth Usher Co. 
——__—_——_. San Francisco and Los Angeles. This part 
catalog contains a total of 64 pages of Met 


~~ Working Machinery, Woodworking Machine! 
554 MISSION STREET Contractors Equipment, Oil Field Equipme: 


- . a Pumps, Motors, Compressors, ete. While th 
San Francisco California catalog is not complete, it contains an excellen 
showing of lines which by reputation and pe! 
(Sample Books on Request) formance have established themselves 
‘ leaders. A copy of these pages will be sent | 


io El anyone requesting it. 
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These five books and the 
Disston Saw and File 
Charts constitute the 
Disston Educational 
Aids Series, prepared es- 
let pecially for school use. 
hil- 


ive 


Cal. 





You need these 
for Summer work 


In Summer as well as during the regular 
school year, you will find Disston Educa- 
tional Aids at your service. 


Whether you teach, study, or rest dur- 
ing the Summer months, you will derive 
pleasure and profit from the Disston ‘‘2- 
inch book shelf’’—five handy, helpful text 
books, prepared especially for service to 
you in shop instruction work. 


The famous Disston Saw Chart and the 
useful Disston File Chart are yours on 
request, as well. 





Take your choice of these Disston Edu- 
si cational Aids. A note from you will bring 
cit » them, post-paid, with Disston’s compli- 
ments. Address Dept. N. 


fron Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 
0. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


“ | DISSTON 
i ta SAWS AND TOOLS 
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After Graduation—What ? 


To Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors: 


TUDENTS about to graduate from your high schools are already counseling 
with you as to what College or University to attend after graduation. What 
is their bent? What is to be their profession or calling? Besides giving courses 
for general culture, each college emphasizes certain subjects. You will perhaps 
advise one student to enter the University of California; a second to enter Stan- 
ford; another, a law school; a third, a medical school and so on. 



















OME of the professions are crowded; not so, with the Art Professions. There 
is a constant demand, at attractive salaries, for good Designers, Illustrators, 
Poster and Commercial Artists, Interior Decorators, Craft Workers in the Metals, 
Wood, Textiles and Pottery and Supervisors and Teachers of the Arts, Crafts 
and Household Arts. 





QIuReLy you have students interested in Art as a life work. By all means 
suggest to them that they consider entering the California School of Arts 
and Crafts. Here they may secure four years’ training for selected Art Professions. 
This training is available in three professional schools, each of college rank. 


1. The School of Applied Arts, leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Design or Bachelor of Arts in Applied Art. 


to 
° 


The School of Fine Arts, leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 





The School of Education in Arts and Crafts, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Education in Arts and Crafts. 


Consult the Catalog recently sent you for details of the many courses given. 


Additional copies of Summer Session Catalog and of Catalog for Fall Term will 
be sent you on request. 


Fall Term Opens August 3. 
Summer Session June 23 to August 1. 


30 Art and Craft Courses given during the Summer Session. Many teachers are 
registering for the Special Courses in Constitution and Public Education in Cali- 
fornia (including School Law) to be given during the Summer Session by Mrs. 
Grace C. Stanley, State Commissioner of Elementary Schools. 


Write for Special Summer School Catalog. 
F. H. MEYER, Director. 


| CALIFORNIA SCH@L)% oS ] 
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